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EDITORIAL NOTES. 





APERS calling for special comment this week are the follow- 

ing: 

The Currency Crisis in the United States —This paper, by an 
English writer, in an English review, argues that the United States is 
in a position to become the world’s money-changer and financial 
arbiter. 


The Immigration Question in Congress.—The author of this paper 
commends the restrictive measures enacted by Congress, and urges 
their enlargement, but holds that the time has not yet arrived for total 
exclusion of the immigrants coming from any country. 


Ulster and the Confederate States.—The author of this paper is the 
Prince Camille de Polignac, who served as a General in the Confed- 
erate Army; and his paper is in the main a defense of the people and 
the cause for which he fought, although in course of it he seeks to 
draw a parallel between the South just preceding the election of 
Lincoln, and Ulster at the present time. The Prince appears to have 
formed an inaccurate conception of ante-bellum American history. 

The Treaty Between the United Statesand Russia (translated from 
the Russian).—The one remarkable thing about this paper is that such 
an article could appear in a Russian periodical. It naturally leads one 
to question if, after all, the censorship in Russia is really so exacting 
as has. been represented by ‘‘ E. B. Lanin,” and some other writers. 

The Latest Execution by Electricity is intended as an argument 
against electric executions; but the facts, as the writer puts them, 
tend strongly to approve this method of administering the death- 
penalty. 

The Eight-Hours Day and the Unemployed.—With close and careful 
reasoning and abundant statistics, Mr. Rae seeks to show in this 
paper the fallacy of the contention of Mr. Gunton of the Social Econ- 
omist (New York), and others, that shortening the work-day would 
benefit the unemployed. 


The Common and Human in Literature is an argument and a plea 
in behalf of truth in all literature—even in fiction, 

Napoleon the First Since His Death (translated from the French) 
tells in a sprightly way the interesting story of a memorable session 
of the French Academy. 

Nature in Music (translated from the German).—This interesting 
paper is a thesis ably contending that music is embodied soul per- 
meating all nature, and that the composer’s art is applied science. 

Micro-Organisms the Life of the Soil (translated from the French) 
explains in an interesting way how plant-life is sustained. 


The Atmosphere.—This is a very interesting and instructive article. 
It is a condensed account of a lecture delivered by Professor Dewar, 
and of the accompanying experiments, 

For the Crescent, which comes to us from Africa, being a transla- 
tion from the Dutch of the Zuid Afrikaan, of Cape Town, deals with 
Moslem missionary efforts in South Africa, and alludes to those in 
other countries, including that of Mohammed Webb in the United 
States. The second number of Mr. Webb’s new illustrated paper, 
The Moslem World, lies on our table. 





Ireviews of the World. 





POLITICAL. | 


THE CURRENCY CRISIS IN THE UNITED STATES. 
MORETON FREWEN. 
Condensed for Tue Lrrerary Dicest from a Paper in 
The Fortnightly Review, London, Fune. 


HE currency crisis appears to be culminating in the United 
yi States. That nation is finally at the parting of the ways. 
Should it grasp the metal, its mints, open to both metals, would 
rehabilitate silver the world over; on the other hand, an 
abrupt suspension of all purchases would precipitate that panic 
which seems to be impending everywhere over the world of 
finance. It is generally recognized in the United States that, 
unless some phenomenally favorable circumstances control] the 
exchanges during the coming summer, and this to a degree 
at present unforeseen, President Cleveland will proceed to call 
Congress together for a special autumn session, when the 
Executive will strain every nerve to suspend all silver pur- 
chases. The policy of such a suspension is intelligible enough, 
and if it should be accomplished, the rupee will probably fall 
below a shilling, while the silver in the legal-tender five-franc 
piece of the Latin Union nations will be worth two and a half 
francs. In other words, there would be a premium of fifty per 
cent. (s#c) upon the fraudulent coinage of silver. Strong argu- 
ments these, both to England and the Latin Union; but it 
may well be doubted, after Mr. Gladstone’s recent speech in 
Parliament, whether a rupee at a shilling, or even sixpence, 
would bring Her Majesty’s present advisers to their senses. 
President Cleveland is, however, justified in believing that a 
panic such as this, would educate Mr. Gladstone, and that the 
Brussels Conference would then reassemble in December, 
in the mood to arrive at a lasting monetary peace. 

One thing, at least, .is now clear: the Act of 1890 which will 
be forever associated with the name of the distinguished finan- 
cier, Senator Sherman, of Ohio, is doing the work predicted by 
its opponents, and is expelling gold with a celerity and thor- 
oughness few of us expected, The mass of four and a half 
million ounces of silver is added monthly to the volume of 
legal-tender money in the United States, not in the form of 
silver certificates, but as legal-tender bank-notes, which notes 
the Treasury, albeit quite gratuitously, insists in paying on 
demand, not simply zz cozn but in gold. The Sherman Act is 
accordingly being manipulated in the most open manner by 
Wall Street speculators who, having collected these notes, are 
able to raid the Treasury gold reserves whenever their “short 
interest” is large enough to justify a “slump” in stocks gener- 
ally. Terribly exposed as is the gold reserve of the Bank 
of England, in this case, at least, by raising bank rates, the 
“old lady in Threadneedle Street” can profitably transfer the 
entire peril and the entire loss from herself to her customers; 
but the United States Treasury has no such remedy, and the 
Sherman Act may fairly be described as an Act for the better 
security of the Wall Street “bears.” Ten million dollars of 
legal tenders, collected by private operators during a few days, 
are a demand draft on the Treasury for ten millions of gold; 
the mere announcement that the gold is about to be shipped is 
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sufficient to create a money panic and those vast profits which 
a panic so safely secures. 

The movement has been regarded by the ignorant and the 
unreflecting on this side the sea as little more than a si)ver- 


miners’ agitation; whereas in the United States, as also in 


Germany, bimetallism and agrarianism are marching hand in 
hand toward the same goal—a higher level of wages and prices. 
The silver party at Washington is controlled by the farmers of 
the West and the cotton-planters of the South, Their interests 
in this question are affected by the purchasing power of the 
Indian rupee, which has now as great a purchasing power as 
ever in its history, but which in its depreciated state in the 
West gives the Punjaub farmer more rupees, that is, better 
profits, for his wheat at thirty shillings than he got ten years 
ago with his wheat at forty shillings. 

To the consumer, naturally, wheat at thirty shillings instead 
of forty-five shillings is rather a blessing than otherwise, and 
the recognition of this. fact has made the Western and South- 
ern States “solid” for silver; they are exporters of wheat and 
cotton, and they find that the price of those staples in the 
European market is intolerably depressed by the ever-cheapen- 
ing rupee. 

But apart from the economic merits of the question, the 
Silver Party insists on regarding the legislation of 1873 as 
responsible for the fact that there is anywhere and everywhere 
a silver question to-day ; they hold that the legislation of 1873 
was smuggled through Congress by corrupt practices. Do we 
require to search for a motive? Do we require to point out 
that if the price of silver could be depressed, such a transaction 
would render easy the greatest financial coug of modern times. 
Take, for example, the silver loans that have been con- 
tracted by the Government of India. Here are over eighty- 
five crores of rupees, worth £85,000,00u sterling with the rupee 
at two shillings, worth £42,500,000 with the rupee at a shilling. 
Why the shrinkage since 1890 in the sterling value of the loans 
guaranteed by the Government of India is probably greater 
than the profits of all the silver mines in the world during the 
past quarter of a century. Senator Sherman says it was not 
the Act of 1873 that is responsible for the fall of silver, seeing 
that more silver had been coined under it than ever before. 
But this line of argument is quite inconsequent. It was not 
the Act of Great Britain in 1816, it was not even the change 
of standard in Germany that is primarily responsible for the 
present currency crisis. The deed was done at Washington in 
1873. Some one at Washington knifed silver in the back, and 
this has made of the American nation, fully alive to the facts 
to-day, a very determined jury. ¢ 

For the coming six months the commercial world must be 
dominated by the silver campaign in the United States; out 
of the struggle is likely to come at acute crisis everywhere, 
followed by a monetary union of some kind, or on the other 


hand, the United States singlehanded will open her mints to 
silver. Should President Cleveland, as is most likely, fail in 
his intention to repeal the Sherman Act and should both 
Chambers proceed to pass a free-coinage bill, will the Presi- 
dent veto such a bill? If seventy millions of educated people 
prefer unanimously either bimetallism or a silver currency, 
why should the President intervene at the instance of some 
arbitrage houses who play in Wall Street upon the foreign 
exchanges ? 

But is not the United States entirely able to act as the 
world’s money changer? The weight of evidence would seem 
to show that America can settle the silver difficulty single- 
handed. Assuming even that the American currency does 
become a depreciating silver currency, and that to a lesser 
degree, the silver dollar depreciates in terms of gold just as the 
rupee does, the effect of this depreciation, just as in the case 
of India, would check United States imports, and stimulate 
exports. The gap between gold and silver would embarrass 


England’s exports to America, just as they are embarrassed by 


the ‘cheap rupee”; would stimulate all exports to gold-stand- 
ard nations; and would enable the United States to secure an 
increasing amount of trade vza her Pacific ports with the 
silver-using myriads in Asia. 


[July 1, 1893 


THE IMMIGRATION QUESTION IN CONGRESS. 
RICHARD H. SYLVESTER. 
Condensed for Tue Lirgrary Dicest from a Paper in 
American Fournal of Politics, New York, Fune. 

MMIGRATION and its incidental relative, quarantine, give 

rise to two really distinctive questions. 

Epidemic and pestilence menace the public safety only at 
infrequent intervals, and are to be provided against as contin- 
gencies arise. Measures should be prompt, vigorous, and 
efficacious. There might be an urgency demanding the total 
suspension of immigration for the time being. This is pro- 
vided for in the Bill passed by the last Congress granting addi- 
tional quarantine powers and imposing additional duties upon 
the Marine Hospital service, whereby the President is 
empowered to suspend immigration, in whole or in part, in 
certain.contingencies, Self-preservation naturally and legiti- 
mately predominates. 

The same principle, in a less imminent sense, applies to our 
legislation concerning immigration, How shall the advan- 
tages be assured, and how shall the disadvantage be minimized, 
of this constant inflow of aliens, strangers to our institutions, 
reared under different influences, and most of them ignorant 
of our language? What should be done for the regulation of 
this unceasing tide? Would it be desirable, under any other 
than some overwhelming sanitary necessity, to arrest it alto- 
gether ? 

All things considered, it must be admitted that the United 
States has made progress towards a solution of the immigra- 
tion problem. Congress should not undo or abandon this 
progressive work in a panic. The conservative and somewhat 
tentative policy of the Senate Committe on Immigration is ‘to 
be commended. 

The principal Act bearing upon the subject—the Amenda- 
tory Act of 1891—is quite comprehensive as to interdicted 
classes other than Chinese laborers. It names specifically 
idiots, insane persons, paupers, or persons likely to become a 
public charge, persons who have been convicted of felonious or 
infamous crimes or misdemeanors involving moral turpitude, 
polygamists, and contract laborers (under the Act of 1885). 
These provisions are fairly explicit and practicable. There 
might be difficulty in determining who were likely to becomea 
public charge, but this is one of the risks that have to be taken 
with all whocome,as with our own people. What is done herein 
can best be done at the port of departure or by prior inquiry. 

There is a clause in Senator Chandler’s Bill of 1893, provid- 
ing for the exclusion of all “persons belonging to societies 
which favor or justify the unlawful destruction of property or 
life.” To fully cover the case of “ Anarchists,” this provision 
should be so broadened as to include individual agitators and 
conspirators of similar seditious and destructive proclivities, 
whenever they can be properly identified, and it should become 
a law. : 

The present statute is faulty in its indiscriminate exemption 
of political offenders or persons convicted of political offenses, 
from the prohibited classes. Those who have sought to 
accomplish their purpose by incendiarism or murder should be 
rigidly excluded. 

The Contract Labor Law of 1885 should be so amended that 
in case of violation of any of its provisions, the intercepted 
laborer shall not be the only sufferer, and instead of being 
promptly deported may be detained as a witness or be allowed 
to assert his right as plaintiff. 

As to general immigration and its salutary restriction, the 
most imperative need is a system of preliminary inspection, 
beginning upon the native heath of the intending immigrant, 
repeated at his port of departure, and again upon debarkation ; 
nor should the surveillance of the Government and the right 
of deportation wholly cease until the immigrant shall become 
naturalized. 

Much time and trouble would be saved if the steamship com- 
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panies were held responsible for their agents in this matter. 
These agents are in position to acquire much more intimate 
knowledge of the people of the inland districts they cover, 
than is usually accessible to a consular officer at any port. 

The 347,371 steerage passengers arriving in New York last 
year, it is safe to assume, were not the “refuse of Europe,” 
“dumped into our city slums,” to use the loose parlance of the 
day. They had passed the ordeal of our inspection laws. They 
were neither paupers nor criminals. In all probability they 
were of a good average. It is to elevate this standard, to bet- 
ter the average, and to keep out the “ refuse of Europe” that 
restrictions upon immigration are instituted, and although 
the winnowing machinery is not perfect, it is constantly 
improving. 

The Senate Bill ‘‘ establishing regulations concerning immi- 
gration to the United States,” reported January 28, 1843, 
adds to the excluded classes all persons of twelve years of age 
who cannot read and write with reasonable facility their own 
language (excepting such aged persons as are parents or grand- 
parents of admissible immigrants); and persons blind or crippled 
or otherwise physically imperfect, so as to be wholly or par- 
tially disabled from manual labor (except where satisfactorily 
shown that they are not likely to become a public charge). 

As to the opinion sometimes advanced that it is time to 
call a halt upon immigration; that the foreign element of our 
population has become too great for further or satisfactory 
assimilation ; that the public welfare demands the total sus- 
pension of immigration for. a year or a series of years—noth- 
ing short of some awful pestilence sweeping westward and 
threatening our Atlantic ports with devastation would warrant 
the adoption of a remedy so heroic. 


ULSTER AND THE CONFEDERATE STATES. 
PRINCE CAMILLE DE POLIGNAC. 
Condensed for THe Literary Dicest from a Paper in 
The Nineteenth Century, London, June. 


HE very decided attitude of the province of Ulster regard- 
ing a proposed new system of government in Ireland, 
presents a striking analogy with the position which the 
Southern States of the North American Union had assumed 
during the Presidential campaign of 1860. 

Then the political power was about to pass from the long 
line of statesmen, heirs to the traditions of the fathers of the 
Great Republic, into those of politicians of a modern school, 
and the centre of gravity of the State seemed destined to shift 
from Old Virginia to New England. Thesituation was viewed 
very differently. The Southern States took alarm, and some 
of them openly announced their intention to withdraw from 
the Union should the Northern Presidential candidate be 
elected, Theconstitutional right of secession was at that time 
practically undisputed. It formed a current article of political 
creed, and the advocates of the Union, in both sections, con- 
fined themselves at first to deprecating its exercise from 
motives of expediency. Later on, as the war broke out, the 
question of slavery was lugged in and urged by the North asa 
blind to cover their policy of coercion. Their logic was mere 
sophistry; for nothing can be more obvious than that the 
abstract right of a State to secede—whether acknowledged or 
not—could only be an attribute essentially Jo/ztica/, permanent 
if existing, and as such independent from socza/ features and 
conditions of material life, which are of a changing nature, and, 


consequently, independent from the difficult circumstances 


attending domestic service under which “the peculiar 
institution,” as it has been termed, still lingered in our section 
of the Union as well as in other foreign States and colonies, 
Nevertheless the bold blending of the two questions, and the 
consequent warping of the main issue, was a clever trick and 
auswered its purpose well. It helped to stifle or keep in check 
‘tthe Southern proclivities which common instincts might not 
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unnaturally be expected to instill or develop in the official 
conscience of foreign countries. The reasons of expediency 
adduced against the position of the South were backed by a 
great display of sentiment, coupled with pathetic appeals for 
the patriotic surrender of the old State allegiance to a new 
national allegiance based on American citizenship and 
cemented by a union of hearts. Nor was the earnestness of 
the Southern States at once fully credited. Their language was 
ridiculed as bluster,.their means of resistance minimized. 
Moreover—and here the analogy to Ulster is striking—the 
South was treated to a great deal of obloquy for repudiating 
in advance a legally constituted government. But the Southern 
people contended that their knowledge of the new majority 
was sufficient to show them what they had to expect. Subse- 
quent events showed that they judged aright. The oppression 
of the Southern States after the war, the trampling down of 
all their civil rights, freedman’s bureau, carpet-baggers, and all 
the features and contrivances of a corrupt administration, 
furnished proof that the South had not overrated the possible 
results of a ‘‘union of hearts” under the leadership of North- 
ern wire-pullers. 

Like the Southern States, it would seem that the people of 
Ulster consider themselves sufficiently enlightened at this 
juncture to distrust the practical working of a new legal 
machinery when applied to the government of their province. 
Ulster considers herself coerced, not coercing, and if her 
attitude means union with Old England under atime-honored 
Constitution, it suggests secession from New Ireland when 
endowed with a system of self-government, in which the inter- 
ests of an important faction of the community would be—as 
Ulster contends—at the mercy of a majority just sprung into 
life and eager to assert its supremacy. 

Happily for all parties the analogy will not extend further. 
Ulster has the advantage of friendly assistance and deep sym- 
pathy, harbingers of a peaceful adjustment. The Southern 
States found no help in their need. They *fought single- 
handed against great odds, until they sank, from sheer exhaus- 
tion, under the crushing weight of the ever-increasing hostile 
ranks, swelled by European mercenaries. It would be most 
difficult to give a description of this long and painful struggle, 
in words which would do full justice to the iron energy of the 
South, to the gallantry of her sons, to the touching devotion 
and spirit of self-sacrifice of her noble and patriotic daughters, 

It would be doing injustice to the generous-minded people 
of the South to believe that, even pending the contest, they 
did not draw a great distinction between their adversaries. 
All were not fighting for domination and plunder. There were 
those to whom the integrity of the Republic under one Gov- 
ernment and under one flag was a cherished ideal. Two 
opposite doctrines stood out in bold contrast to each other, 
The modern notion of national sovereignty pitted against the 
traditional notion of State sovereignty. Viewed academically, 
both notions are normal, and can furnish the basis of a funda- 
mental compact. The first has a constructive tendency; the 
second contains a strong conservative element. The doctrine 
of national unity was more in conformity with modern views, 
It inaugurated the policy of the future. The doctrine of State 
rights clung more to the past. " 

It was not long after the Federal victory before many who 
had contributed to it found themselves involved in defeat, as 
closely upon the merging of the States into the bosom of the 
nation they witnessed the merging of the nation into the 
longing bosom of a strictly sectional political party. 

A wave of political honesty has lately swept over the land, 
A tried and high-minded statesman has returned to the helm, 
All well-wishers of the American Republic must hail with 
unqualified gratification the inauguration of a policy which, 
with the potential energy derived from free institutions, will 
bear the nation onward in her peaceful path, and confer last- 
ing prosperity on a generous and united people. 











_ THE PEOPLE'S INITIATIVE IN SWITZERLAND. 
WITH A SIDE LIGHT ON BELGIUM. 
LupDwiG FULD. 
Nord und Sid, Breslau, Fune. 


HE recently inaugurated revision of the Constitution in 
Belgium designed to empower the King to submit 
directly to the people for their acceptance or rejection, any 
law which the Chambers have already under consideration, has 
directed attention once more to that State in which direct 
legislation by the people is an organic institution. That is 
Switzerland, the chief characteristic of whose political develop- 
ment during the past generation is the transition from a rep- 
resentative democracy to pure democracy. The latter alone 
conforms to the ideal of a deniocratic State; representative 
democracy is only an imperfect carrying out of the demo- 
cratic idea; direct legislation is a duty as well asa right, and 
may not be delegated to representatives, as was clearly laid 
down by Jean Jacques Rousseau. Before the era of the French 
Revolution, constitutional life in Switzerland had a moder- 
ately pronounced aristocratic-oligarchic character—which sur- 
vived that great movement, and continued the dominating 
influence down to 1830. The Confederation of 1798 was not 
a Constitution in the modern sense of the word. The tie 
which held the several Cantons together was an extremely 
loose one, and Confederate State-rights rested not so much on 
written law as on custom. The only embodiment, representa- 
tive of the Confederation as a whole, was the Tagsatzung, and 
this was not, as might be inferred from ‘* Tell,” a political rep- 
resentative body, but a body of arbitrators. But the Con- 
federation was in course of development and especially after 
1830 the loose aggregation of petty States was cemented into 
a homogenous State with representative government. Until 
1848 direct legislation by the people was hardly spoken of; 
there were only a few isolated cases in which the people were 
called on to decide on legislative questions; but from this 
time forward the movement to replace representative democ- 
racy by pure democracy grew rapidly in strength. The 
measure was inaugurated first in the several Cantons which 
made the referendum obligatory, or permissive, and in 1874 it 
was adopted by the Confederation. The Constitution of that 
year in Articles 89 and go accepted the Referendum as organic, 
and thereby sanctioned, for the Confederation, the transition 
from a representative to a pure democracy. In accordance 
with this document, Confederate laws and resolutions require 
the consent of both Chambers, and laws and obligatory reso- 
lutions not of an urgent nature shall also be submitted to the 
people for acceptance or rejection at the demand of 30,000 
voters or of eight Cantons, provided the demand be made 
within ninety days of the publication by the Chambers of the 
proposed law. From this it will be clear that the Constitution 
of the Swiss Confederation did not inaugurate the compulsory 
but the permissive Referendum only. 

From the pure democratic point of view the compulsory 
Referendum is decidedly preferable ; it is only by its agency 
that the people are really self-governed. But it is no less true 
that its: introduction in a large State is beset with almost 
insurmountable difficulties. The complexity of the organiza- 
tion of a large State calls for such a multiplicity of laws that 
to call the people together to decide on each one would 
derange the whole social order. As a matter of fact, Swiss 
experience hitherto, in the use of its Referendum, has not been 
unfavorable. The Swiss have exercised their rights in this 
matter with great moderation, and even those politicians who 
look with mistrust on every extension of popular rights must 
concede that their fears have’ been groundless. In spite of 
the fact that Swiss democracy is speeding in the channel of 
radicalism, the extreme radicals have repeatedly failed to 
secure the necessary 30,000 votes. When the Confederate 
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Council sought to introduce a law for the supervision of stran- 
gers, and especially of socialists and anarchists, the Socialist- 
Labor party bestirred itself to subject it to the Referendum, but 
it was found impossible to secure the necessary votes in the 
prescribed time. But while it must be conceded that the 
Swiss have made a wise and moderate use of the Referendum, 
it by no means follows that its introduction into other States 
would prove as harmless as it has hitherto proved in Switzer- 
land. We say impressively “hitherto,” for as to what may 
occur with the spread of Social-Democratic influence remains 
to be seen. The shepherd or the cowherd has as effect- 
ive a voice as a high official or a professor, and when the 
masses shall be impregnated with Socialism the conditions 
will be changed. The Referendum, especially in connec- 
tion with the “Initiative,” affords the Socialists an oppor- 
tunity for making their projects the subject of legisla- 
tion without requiring any one of its members to use 
the familiar “ hayfork.” Radicalism has already paved the way 
in many of the Cantons, and it is not impossible that the next 
stage in the development of political life in Switzerland will 
afford some instructive object-lessons. Even if political educa- 
tion in Switzerland were higher than it is, the popular initiative 
would still be a dangerous experiment, likely to benefit none 
but the most radical of the radicals. That it has done no harm 
already counts for little. An experiment which may be con- 
ducted with impunity in a small State with an orderly and 
iudustrious population, might prove extremely dangerous in a 
State with a more complex development. The growing 
strength of socialism in Switzerland and the awakening sym- 
pathy of the Radical-Democrats with its teachings, puts the 
Initiative in quite a new light. If the Socialists know how to 
move the masses—and it were naive to question it—the Swiss 
Republic is likely to make some experiences which will be 
more instructive than pleasant. There can be no question that 
the thing will pursue its legitimate course of development. 
Pure democracy will make further strides. The stone has been 
set rolling, and who shall say where it will stop. The permis- 
sive referendum will pave the way for the compulsory; a step 
which will materially extend the real sovereignty of the people. 
The election of the judges by the people will advance the prob- 
lem another stage. It is impossible to foretell whether they 
will be elected for life or for a period of years only, but, in 
either case, Swiss justice, which still in many Cantons reminds 
one of the good old days when the forest States confederated 
against Austria, may very well be compared with the justice of 
the Cadi, who thought, of every judgment, “God knows 
better.” Switzerland, thanks to its peculiar social conditions, 
its assured neutrality, and—last, not least—the fact that it 
enjoys a well-conducted, industrious population of decided 
character, with sound practical sense, may indulge in many 
democratic experiments that would prove fatal to another 


State. Whether the Swiss are strong enough to with- 
stand the effects of the Initiative is a question of time. 
That the Referendum in a republican State has an impor- 
tant educational tendency, and that it tends to bridge 
the gulf between the members of the upper and the lower 
classes cannot be gainsaid, but all these advantages are 
neutralized by the popular Initiative. 

It is instructive to note that the Referendum is not con- 
sistent with the monarchical idea. In the monarchy, even in 
the limited monarchy, the sovereignty rests not with the 


. people but with the monarch, who, in concert with the popular 


representatives, exercises the highest r'ght of sovereignty, the 
right of making laws. The introduction of the Referendum 
in a monarchical State is, consequently,a direct attack on the 
monarchical principle; nor does it alter the case that the 


people are powerless until summoned by the monarch to- 


decide on a particular question. The State, by its introduc- 
tion of the Referendum, recognizes the sovereignty of the 
people; in that moment in which the people actually exercise 
the sovereign prerogative of law-making, the monarch is no 


longer sovereign in the proper sense of the word. Has this- 


point been sufficiently considered in the revison of the Belgian 
Constitution ? 
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THE TREATY BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES 
AND RUSSIA. 


S. C. Hipprus. 
Translated and Condensed for Tue Literary Dicust from a Paper in 
Swiet, Moscow, May. 


HEN these lines shall appear in prinj,that much dreaded 

treaty will have been ratified. What human power, no 

matter the name, Czar or President, Emperor or Sultan, can 

quench the glorious sunlight! And what human power can 

extinguish thoughts and ideas that originate in the empire of 

light and eternal wisdom, where God alone is ruler, and to 
which only His favorites are admitted. 

Let the Government shut out foreigners; forbid foreign 
books; and oblige every subject to stay within the limits of 
the Empire; let this be done, yet the spirit that now goes 
through the world, and finds vent in word and script, will spring 
up in the remotest corners of this vast Empire, and bring light 
to the darkest places. Spirit cannot be chained or killed. We 
point to Germany, where servitude was abolisned only in the 
beginning of this century, and where a free Constitution is of 
recent date; what progress has it not made, especially in these 
last twenty years. And Russia can make still more. 

Now, let me ask, against whom is this treaty made? Against 
Nihilists and revolutionists. The Czar is right in protecting 
his life and keeping order in his house. But he forgets the 
strange phenomenon that most of his predecessors died by an 
accident, or by the hands of their nearest relations; the last 
Imperial murder was perpetrated by the hands of the people. 

And with whom is the treaty made? With America! The 
Canaan of the oppressed ones. Washington, Jefferson, Adams, 
Franklin, and all ye noble ones, who laid the foundation 
of that country, the very altar of independence and liberty, do 
ye not rise from your graves? But let it be! A few para- 
graphs, sealed with Imperial and Republican seals, cannot 
hinder the progress of our country. 

It was one of those beautiful, weird summer nights only 
known in the North, where the sun does not go to rest, and 
where, between the passing night and the coming day, only 
one half hour of dark purple light remains. 

I had spent the evening at an Amateur Musical Club, the 
members of which were always. mindful not to compromise 
themselves by songs. Words are treacherous, but musical 
sounds are up to this day free in Russia. Our musicians gave 
vent to their hidden feelings by boisterous and roaring or by 
plaintive and melancholy tunes. Some new guests had been 
introduced. I was especially struck by a young man on whose 
brow a world of thought seemed to rest. 

It was late when I left the party and hastened home, when, 
of a sudden, that young man who had so attracted my curi- 
osity was at my side, and with that désznvoltura only known 
in our country, he put his arm in mine, saying: “1 beg your 
pardon, sir, but being a total stranger in St. Petersburg, J] have 
lost my way; allow me to go with vou till we come to the next 
hotel.” 

He walked down the now silent Newsky Prospekt, talking 
of some commonplace matters. Having been together for 
scarcely ten minutes, we were separated by four men, who 
linked their arms in ours and told us that they were detectives 
and were authorized to take us to the nearest police-station. 

At the police-station we had to give up our papers. I,a 
citizen of St. Petersburg and an Imperial official, that is a 
professor in a high-school, had nothing else with me than my 
visiting-cards, but my unknown friend produced a thick 
portfolio. 

“There you"are!” said one of the detectives with a grim 
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smile, putting the leather bag into his Imperial official breast- 
pocket. Then we were locked up in a large hall, already occu - 
pied by tramps, drunkards, and such worthies. As we were 
the aristocrats in this party, we kept aloof and found a corner 
for ourselves. We were too excited to sleep, nor were there 
any accommodations for such luxury, so we sat down on the 
wooden bench and began to talk in French. 

‘*May | ask,” said I.to my young friend,‘‘are you a 
Nihilist ?” 

“No,” he answered, almost indignantly. “I am a real 
aristocrat, and as such I hate all violent measures. Reforms 
are not created by murder and rebellion, but by gentle and 
persuasive ways. Listen to my story, and then judge of my 
supposed crime.” 

“ Will your papers compromise you?” I asked. 

“ Yes, of course; I have two passports not in my name,and a 
letter of introduction toa scholar in London. Let me tell you 
my story. I am the son of a rich nobleman in the East. We 
have large estates, which my father manages after the old 
fashion ; he is old-fashioned, admiring everything that is Rus- 
sian; the priests are his best friends. My mother, educated in 
Paris, is quite the opposite, full of life and spirit, longing for 
enlightenment and progress, but fettered as the wife of a real 
dojar, which word means stagnation, and retrogression. She 
can do nothing but read, think, dream, and hope. 1, as the 
true son of my mother, read a great deal: not revolutionary 
books, for these were not admitted into our house, but those 
of the philosophers. Especially did I read the Bible, the New 
Testament, the doctrines of Him who said “ Love thy neigh- 
bor as thyself.” Jesus Christ was indeed the first Social- 
Democrat. When those in authority learned that this religion 
was good for the poor, they made it the religion of the State, 
and made it an instrument to oppress the people, always prom- 
ising the heaven, for which they themselves had neither keys 
nor passports. For centuries our people have been kept in 
chains by this religion. And it was wise, for it has been the 
only idealism of our nation. We all of us know how pious the 
people are, and how sincerely they believe. But I saw that 
this religion, represented as it is by the priests, isonly asooth- 
ing medicine, not the real remedy. After having finished my 
studies at the university, at Moscow, my dream was to intro- 
duce new customs, more modern ways of managing the estates, 
that would belong to me at my father’s death. But first, I 
desired to see the world, to go to England, to America, that 
very fountain of liberty and independence. I knew my father 
was opposed to such plans; I had still to serve another year in 
the army, but you understand our hot natures that are not to 
be controlled. I deserted the tedious, monotonous service, 
procured a passport and was ready to leave the country, My 
mother knew of my plan, and although she objected to my 
leaving the army, she approved and sympathized with me,and 
furnished me with the necessary means. But my impatience, 
my disgust of the military life! if you only knew how the offi- 
cers live and talk you would understand my doing, my impa- 
tience! That is my whole crime,” he added with a deep sigh. 

I pitied my young friend, fully understanding the restless 
spirit of the Russian youth. He gave me the address of his 
parents, and I promised to do everything that might mitigate 
his fate. I myself had but little influence, but the high posi- 
tion of his father and his known loyalty were in his son’s favor 

Early in the morning | had to appear before the court; my 
case was soon explained, and I was dismissed. The young 
man was condemned to two years’ imprisonment in the 
fortress and two years’ living on the estates of his father; by 
that time he might get cooled off. 

That is the story of one who committed forgery. Of course, 
not all are so noble and pure-minded as this one. Against such 
people the Russian-American Treaty is made. But, according 
to the law of nature, any one ought to be privileged to travel 
over God's earth wherever he desires. 
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THE LATEST EXECUTION BY ELECTRICITY. 
Joun Tunis. 





Condensed for Tue Literary Dicest from a Paper in 


Lend-A-Hand, Boston, Fune. 


ARRIS was executed by electricity. When the Legislature 
of New York first introduced this manner of execution, 
it was done with the idea of making death painless. The gal- 
lows was clumsy. Sometimes the rope broke, and the doomed 
man went through an abortive execution only to be picked up 
and executed once more. Death by electricity was claimed to 
be painless. It was safe. It was immediate. Even if the 
first shock did not destroy life,a second shock, following 
immediately after, certainly must ; and the agony, lasting only 
for a second, could be felt only to be relieved in death. It 
seemed also a relief from the disgrace of the gallows. The 
very people who were employed in the execution on the gallows 
were in bad odor. The hangman isa social pariah. Nothing 
of this sort would, it was supposed, attach to the electrician 
who closed the circuit. He was no more an executioner, he 
was a scientist. 

But right here came the strongest objection. It was foo 
summary, men said. The moral example of the gallows was 
lost in such a painless death. Let the murderer suffer ; at least 
enough to be brought to feel the consequences of his crime. 
Besides it is right that there should be some disgrace attached 
to executious for crime. Cruelty, indeed, there should not 
-be; but to inflict disgrace is the appropriate expression of the 
fact that society repudiates such a man. 

Now, the feelings aroused by the death of Harris are worth 
studying, to see how far the advantages and dangers are justi- 
fied by the facts. Certainly, if there was any disgrace mani- 
fested, or any moral reprobation expressed in the act of Harris’s 
execution, it was swallowed up in the extraordinary spectacle 
of death coming in such a startling manner. Death came in 
this instance with swift, sure, and summary stroke. Apparently 
it was painless. The doomed man’s figure stiffened as the 
current was turned on, the chair cracked out loud in the awful 
stillness, and the man was dead. 

How is the moral sense of men satisfied by the account of 
Harris's death. If this is an instance of a very successful exe- 
cutior, how does execution by lightning commend itself to 
men? For myself I have never read a story of more accumu- 
lating horror than the story of this execution. I never felt so 
the sheer terror of death. It was execution reduced to its 
lowest terms. It had all the character of a private and unau- 
thorized murder. There were no accessories to draw off the 
mind from the one absorbing object of terrible interest. In 

that large room there was but one thing to look at—the vic- 
tim, and but one thing to wait for—the descent of death. The 
bare and unrelieved aspect of death never seemed to stand out 
so. There was nothing to draw off the mind from the awful 
spectacle. The physicians were uneasy and the reporters 
trembling. Harris was brought into the death-chamber 
between the guard, He seemed paralyzed. A dead weight of 
horror seemed to possess him. It seemed an eternity before 
he reached the chair. Every one was longing to have the 
scene over. Every one felt as though he himself was to sit 
in that Nessus chair. When Harris was strapped down, he 
asked permission to speak. He knew that half the country was 
watching him, and he thrust into that country’s face his last 
defiance of innocency. His face and lips were white as the 
guards stepped back. The electrician gave a quick glance at 
his machinery, and readjusted it. A faint switching sound 
told that the current had been turned into the room and 
waited to spring on its victim. A signal was given, and ina 
silence which must have chilled the blood of all present the 
man dieg. What filled men’s minds was not death as a 
just punishment for crime, but the bare dreadfulness of life 
destroyed deliberately under one’s eyes.. This execution so 
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brought out the naked horrors of capital punishment, that it 
will be a wonder if it is not used as atool in the hands of those 
who are anxious to see it abolished. 

It was feared that the use of electricity would destroy life so 
easily that such a death would lose its terrors. There never 
was a more terrible execution than this. The terror was not 
in the momentary appreciation of death, but in the attendant 
circumstances. The concealed mechanism became far more 
terrible than the gallows. With electricity the dispropor- 
tionateness of the visible means employed to the resultant 
death gives a freezing horror to the imagination. It is so 
sure, so swift and complete, so mysterious, so incalculable, so 
irresistible that it strikes one with terror. 

It was a pity that the moment of death was not accompanied 
by some judicial and religious acts. Death ought not to be 
the one bare realty of such a time, but the vindication of the 
sacredness of the law ought to appear. And, as the law rests 
on divine sanction, the last hour ought to be accompanied with 
some form of penitential religion, committing the body to the 
God who gave it. 

Execution by electricity is cruel, because it concentrates the 
whole attention and imagination on the bare act of death. 
It is inhuman, because it becomes a purely physiological and 
not a judicial proceeding. It strips death of everything but 
an abject and prostrating terror. The gallows is unreliable if 
not barbaric. There isanother method which is free from these 
objections. It is the military execution. The condemned 
could be blindfolded, led out to his standing-place before a 
company of Government troops, and shot. Then he dies 
like a man. Nothing will do more to strengthen the opposi- 
tion to capital punishment, based, as I believe such opposition 
to be, on sentimental reasons, than the terrible means of 
execution which we have just employed. 





THE EIGHT-HOURS DAY AND THE UNEMPLOYED. 


JOHN RAE. 
Condensed for THe Lirerary Dicest from a Paper in 


The Contemporary Review, London, June. 


O other argument has been so prominent or so influential 
N in the present eight-hours movement as the promise of 
mitigating, and perhaps extinguishing, that most unnatural of 
our social maladies—the unwilling idleness of willing hands. 
Nor isthis any wonder; for what can at first sight appear a 
surer or an easier way of making work for the idle than cut- 
ting a few hours off the work of the busy? The work seems 
already found, and nothing to remain but to count in the men 
to doit. It isasimple arithmetical problem. If five million 
laborers do each twelve hours a week less work than now, how 
many supplementary laborers must be called in at forty-eight 
hours a week to supply the sixty million hours’ service which 
the original staff have ceased to render? 

By calculations of this sort—which presuppose that when a 
great change is made in the hours of labor all the other con- 
ditions of the problem will yet remain unchanged—Mr. W. 
Abraham, M.P., predicts that the general adoption of the 
eight-hours day in England would provide for 750,000 new 
hands, while Mr. Gunton, President of the New York Institute 
for Social Economics, and author of a work entitled, “ Wealth 
and Progress,” which has considerably influenced opinion on 
this subject, goes so far as to say that the ‘‘ direct and immedi- 
ate effect” of the general adoption of the eight-hours system 
in the manual trades of the United States, even excluding the 
great occupations of agriculture and domestic service, would 
absorb not only all the unemployed labor of that country 
itself, but all that of England, Wales, Scotland, France, and 
Germany as well. It would create employment, he calculates, 
for 3,552,059 more adult laborers; and as he can only find 
1,000,000 of these in his own country, he is obliged to resort 
to Europe for the remainder. “ This,” he adds, ‘is not a fanci- 
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ful speculation based upon an imaginary expansion of our 
home and foreign market, but it is what would necessarily 
result from the natural operation of economic forces in the 
effort to supply the natural consumption.” 

Now, all this is entirely illusory, It stands in absolute con- 
tradiction to our very abundant experience of the real effects 
of shortening the hours of labor, no less than to the natural 
operation of economic forces to which it professes to appeal ; 
and the illusion arises (1) from simply not observing the 
important alteration which the introduction of shorter hours 
itself exerts on the Productive capacity of the work people ; 
and (2) from yielding to the gross but very seductive economic 
fallacy which leads so many persons to think that they will all 
increase the wealth they individually enjoy by diminishing the 
wealth they individually produce, and to look for a great 
absorption of the unemployed to flow from a general restric- 
tion of production—the very thing which in reality would have 
the opposite effect of reducing the demand for labor, and 
throwing multitudes out of employ. It is worth while to 
examine more closely an illusion at once so popular and so 
persistent. 

Taking first the evidence of experience, what has been the 
effect upon the employed of previous reductions in the hours 
of labor? What, for example, was the effect of the Ten-Hours 
Act? That was a short-hour experiment on the very largest 
scale, since it took eleven hours a week off the working time 
of no less than half a million textile workers, and it ought, 
therefore, on Mr. Gunton’s calculation, to have provided room 
for 90,000 new hands, But we possess sufficiently satisfactory 
statistical records to guide us to the substantial truth on this 
point, and the evidence thus supplied compels us to the sur- 
prising but irresistible conclusion that, instead of making 
room for 90,000 extra workers, the Ten-Hours Act could not 
possibly have made room fora thousand, and most probably 
did not make room fora score. I will state the particulars. 


[Here follows a careful analysis of the statistics, quotations from 
reports, etc., accompanied by explanations of reasons for results, all 
tending to show, if not absolutely proving that, while there was an 
increase of 51,206 in the number of operatives employed at the end of 
two years after the Ten-Hours Act went into force, yet other causes 
than the reduction of hours were more than sufficient to account for the 
increase. Mr. Rae enters into a detailed examination of facts regard- 
ing the Cotton, Woollen, Worsted, Flax, and Silk industries, for 
which we have not space for even the briefest summary. ] 


The figures for the Cotton Trade alone are quite sufficient 
to prove that the Ten-Hours Act made no sensible impression 
on the unemployed, and the reason was given by Mr. Horner in 
October, 1851: 


‘‘In all those departments of the factory in which men are paid 


by piece-work (and these constitute probably not less than four- 


fifths of the whole . .) it has been found that the quantity 
produced in ten and a half hours falls little short of that formerly 
obtained for twelve hours. In other instances it is said to be equal. 
This is accounted for partly by machinery more perfect 
and capable of increased speed; but it arises far more from the 
work-people, by improved health, by absence of that weariness and 
exhaustion which the long hours occasioned, and by their increased 
cheerfulness and activity, being enabled to work more steadily and 
diligently, and to economize time.” 

The hours in the South Yorkshire coal-mines were reduced 
from twelve to eight in 1858, and the miners sent out more 
coals per day after reduction than they did before it. 

[Numerous other examples are given of the same purport and 
showing similar results. ] 

A general adoption of the eight-hours day will bean immense 
benefit to the working class and to the nation generally. The 
improvement of the man will involve the improvement of the 
workman. While increasing his enjoyment of life, it will at 
the same time enhance his industrial efficiency and lengthen 
the years of his efficient working life—two invaluable gains for 
the national resources. But it cannot make any serious 
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impression on the number of the unemployed. Yet that is the 
very benefit which seems to be most ardently and confidently 
expected from it. 

This wrong expectation arises principally from observing 
the effect of a general limitation of production in a single 
trade while all other trades continue to produce as largely us 
before, and then leaping to the conclusion that the same 
thing will happen when all other trades shorten their produc- 
tion too. The miners may, by a general restriction of output, 
force their employers to engage more hands to do the work, 
and even perhaps pay them a higher rate of wages, because 
they are producing one of the prime necessaries of life, and all 
the rest of the world will pay a higher price, as long as they 
are able, rather than go without it. But manifestly the one 
condition upon which this possibility depends, is that the 
aggregate production of the rest of the world is maintained 
and not restricted, for if they all produce less they all possess 
less to buy coal with. 

The eight-hours day is not the first good cause that has 
been promoted by bad arguments; but it makes all the differ- 
ence in the world to the practical success of the experiment, 
whether the working class are to enter upon it with the wrong 
idea that they are to benefit from a general restriction of their 
production, or with a right idea that they are, on the contrary, 
to draw their benefit from doing their level best to maintain 
their production, as they have good hope of doing. Odd 
though it be, the most popular and trusted argument in favor 
of the eight-hours day constitutes really its only serious prac- 
tical danger. 


EDUCATION, LITERATURE, ART. 
THE COMMON AND HUMAN IN LITERATURE. 
WALTER BLACKBURN Hart. 

Condensed for Tus Lirgerary Dicest from a Paper in 
The New England Magazine, Boston, Fuly. 

LD Mother Rigby was so well pleased with her scarecrow 
that she decided to let him take a pull or two at her pipe, 
and send him into the world with a mouthful of “ sentiments ” 
to seek his fortune “among the other men of straw.” And so 
out into the world went Feathertop, and fora time he pros. 
pered (as those who enjoy the confidence of the devil are apt 
to do); and he would doubtless have continued to prosper but 
for the sudden awakening of a spark of divine sympathy in his 
breast, a fact, which, at the first glance, remembering the 
implication of the title of this paper, scarcely makes my point. 
Old Mother Rigby could easily handle a bundle of rags and 
straw invested by witchcraft with the semblance of a man, but 
the complexity and contradictory character of a man with a 
soul was beyond her power; and there are many authors who 
are quite of her mind, and many critics who regard the intro- 
duction of the human into literature as unpardonable, although 
they confess to an acquaintance with Shakespeare. 

Mother Rigby is the prototype of a great many novelists, 
and, if one must confess it and still hope for consideration as 
a truly catholic spirit, the Feathertop of real life is an infi- 
nitely more interesting creature than the Feathertop of fiction ; 
indeed, the former, introduced into literature will tax the inge- 
nuity of the subtlest professor of psychology, the eleinénts of 
the human ‘‘ straw” man are so complex, One touch of nature 
brought about the collapse of Hawthorne’s Feathertop, but 
his brethren in literature usually do not develop any human 
characteristics whatever. 

The doctrine of the greatest good of the greatest number 
may be advanced—indeed, often is advanced—for the dilution 
of thought—but one might as well try to hold the lightning in 
check as to ask thinkers to conform to the standard of the 
thoughtless. The writer is but the clerk of a higher Power, 
and the same law which governs the lightning governs thought. 
And to secure due performance in the agent, Nature deprives 
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him of the power of facile adaptation to existing demands and 
conditions, and supplements necessity with the tenacity of 
despair. 

For the most practical of all employments, Nature selects 
those whom the world considers unpractical, and that she 
may not after all be cheated by their instincts, she gives them 
such a measure of moral vision, that so-called practical things 
seem to them either insignificant or portentously impossible 
—for in the making of man, Nature is lavish of paradox. 
Thus, a genius clinging to his narrow plank, tempest-tossed in 
the sea of life, rising and falling under the lowering sky of 
fortune, finds himself surrounded by men floating by in. what 
seem golden argosies in a sunlit calm, and he would change 


places with them; but the deep sea is between them and they 


do not heed him, and so he clings to his plank, and tossed 
again to the crest of the wave, he looks down upon a black 
and troubled sea upon which no argosies ride, but from which 
come the cries that have rung in his ears since boyhood. 

The literature intended simply to amuse is a spiritual incon- 
gruity; it is the murdering of thought. And if it is a capital 
offense to murder a man, how infinitely more heinous it is to 
stifle thought which might lead a thousand men to find their 
souls? There is little doubt that it is sometimes more crim- 
inal to suppress a book than to murder a single individual, 
whose characteristics may actually lend some color to the 
hideous theory of “total depravity.” The introduction of 
truth in literature abolishes nothing that is beautiful, helpful, 
and vital; but a literature that travesties the moral integrity 
that underlies all conventional life is not literature. This is 
leprosy that has entered the very vitals of the greater part of 
contemporary English literature, and has even tainted the 
work of some of the best minds in England. 

One cannot make a plea for the admission of the common 
and human in literature, and at the same time deny the 
legitimacy of the fantastic, for that would be tantamount to 
interdicting the treatment of life in literature. We cannot in 
our sober senses declare war against fancy, for fancy is fact 
robbed of its specious trappings. The highest flights of imag- 
ination are rooted in the divine in human life—in a word, fact. 
But we must not make the fantastic the standard of all art, 
because that would impugn the beauty of simplicity, and deny 
the legitimacy of another large side of life. The highest 
beauty and truth is only attained by the art that is subjective, 
and thus the greatest poets and seers have always been more 
or less misunderstood by the masses, who demand an art of 
mere sensation; for by this standard every great poet is a 
realist. ' 

The confusion usually arises from a lack of comprehension 


of the true nature and elements of reality. Every enduring 
work of art, every romance and allegory, possesses this element 
of illuminated fact. It is not that which is outside of human 
experience, but that which is rarely detected in life, which 
constitutes the rare charm of all imaginative literature. As 
Lowell has put it in one of his essays: “The divine faculty is 
to see what everybody can look at.” 

The man who cannot see clear through rags or broadcloth, 
and find the Man contained within, ought to be kept away 
from pens and ink and paper; otherwise, he is a mischievous 
force in the world. 

We are to ourselves what we ¢hink ourselves to be; and this 
in reality we are but seldom. To others we are either mere 
shadows, or what their hasty impression is from some one 
angle of our character, or from some circumstance about which 
they build our character in conformity with their own preju- 
dice—and this we are even less often. Therefore we con- 
stantly live a dual existence, and have multiform appearances. 

As a matter of fact all knowledge of men begins, and largely 
consists, in a large’ measure, of real self-knowledge. ‘‘ Know 
thyself” means more than mere self-cuiture, for men’s feelings 
and emotions are similar in character, if they do differ largely 
in degree. This makes portraiture in fiction and poetry the 
most difficult, the most fascinating, and the most satisfying, 
when well done, of all arts, for it has to give form to facts as 
elusive as the mystery of dawn and darkness, of love and hate, 
of birth and death. 
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NAPOLEON THE FIRST SINCE HIS DEATH. 
ERNEST LEGOUVE, OF THE FRENCH ACADEMY. 
Translated and Condensed for Tue Literary Dicesr from a Paper in 


Revue Bleue, Paris, May 27. 


at a oh IN PACE (they repose in peace) cannot 

be said of all the dead. Some of them are more active 
than the living. Very few of the statesmen, who have been at 
the head of our Government during the last sixty years, have 
had more influence over our affairs, while they were in this 
world, than Napoleon has had since his death. His posthu- 
mous life has had its mishaps like his real life. Thirty years of 
an ascending and triumphal advance, which recalls the succes- 
sion of his victories, was followed, all of a sudden, by a cata- 
strophe which precipitated him, as it seems, from the height 
of his glory, just as his last defeat had precipitated him from 
the throne. 

Four acts like thunderbolts, and which recall his campaigns 
in Italy, have signalized his intervention in our history. 

In June, he was the cause of his exiled nephew returning 
to France. 

In October, he made that nephew Deputy. 

On the roth of December 1848, he made the nephew Presi- 
dent of the Republic. 

On the 2d of December 1852, he made the President an 
Emperor. 

1 wish to narrate one incident of this posthumous rule of 
the great Emperor, an incident of which | was a witness, and 
in which I was an actor. Although it relates to a literary 
matter only, it will serve well to illustrate my theme. 

On the 3d of April 1856, a session of the French 
Academy, in which I took part, was held to hear the discourse 
of the Duke de Broglie, who had succeeded to the chair of M. 
de Sainte-Aulaire. To M. Nisard fell the duty of replying to 
M. de Broglie. The story of the 18th Brumaire naturally had 
a place in the discourse of the new Academician, since he 
was the successor of one of the witnesses of that memorable 
day. When he reached this passage, M. de Broglie, with the 
austere gravity characteristic of him, began thus: 

“Whatever opinion may be held about the nature and politi- 
cal character of the 18th Brumaire that event was a piece of 
good fortune for France. Lverything relating to tt may be 
exaggerated, save the good service it rendered us.” 

Then, starting from this declaration, the orator devoted two 
entire pages to a picture of the disorganization of France 
under the Directory, its resumption of vigor under the Consu- 
late, and ended by saying: 

“The merit of the 18th Brumaire was not only that it 
brought us victory and peace, but that it restored to the Gov- 
ernment good sense and foresight ; to the administration, good 
order and economy; to legislation, respect for right and 
healthy traditions; that it closed the wound of political con- 
vulsions, raised again the altars, and found in the ruins of the 
old form of Government the elements of a new society 
founded on the eternal principles of reason.” 

Such language, from the mouth of such a person, excited, 
among those who heard it, a singular feeling. We looked at 
one another with astonishment. Several of us thought this 
eulogy very excessive, but we were still more mystified than 
shocked. We felt that there was beneath these words some- 
thing more than the words themselves, though what that 
something was, we could not guess. 

We did not have to wait long. Suddenly, almost without 
transition, the orator passed to the Second of December. 
Then, with a force so much the greater that it was restrained, 
he drew a pitiless picture of that new coup d’ Etat; he showed 
that it was preluded by sweeping the streets wlth grape-shot, 
that it was carried on by the expulsion of all the most illus- 
trious names in France, in the army, in Parliament, in the 
magistracy, in the press, in the Academy, pursuing its work of 
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prescription for months, in every corner of France. 
effect of this upon us was immense. By a singularchance, the 
committee in charge of the day’s proceedings, though 
chosen at hazard, appeared to have been selected designedly. 
The half of them, at least, belonged to the most violent adver- 
saries of the Empire. These were Messrs, Mignet, de Tocque- 
ville, Villemain, Vitet, with whom were joined Scribe and 
myself. One only of the Academicians had listened to M. de 
Broglie in gloomy silence, with his lips compressed; it was 
the Academician who had to reply, M. Nisard. He was in a 
painful position. Heartily devoted to the Emperor and the 
Empire, his honor did not permit him to allow them to be 
attacked with such violence without defending them, I must 
do him the justice to say that he did his duty unflinchingly. 
Notwithstanding the violent animosity he perceived he was 
raising about him, he threw himself resolutely into the contest 
and, without hesitation or reserve, delivered the apology of the 
Second of December. 

Not one of his auditors protested, for one of the traditions 
of the Academy is never to interrupt a speaker ; but the irri- 
tated faces, the trembling lips, the ill-restrained gestures of 
indignation presaged a storm. Hardly had the speaker said 
his last words, when M. Mignet and M. de Tocqueville, rising 
at the same moment, went straight to M. Nisard, sitting very 
pale in his chair, and accosted him thus: 

“ By what right, sir, do you extend an amnesty in the name 
of the Academy to an act which is both frightful and repul- 
sive to the whole Academy? ” 

A little disconcerted by this sudden attack, M. Nisard 
answered, in a voice which, though it showed emotion, 
remained firm, that he had done naught save defend himself 
and his opinion, 

“Sir,” replied M. Villemain with vivacity, “ there is no ques- 
tion here of your opinion; you are not M. Nisard, you are the 
mouthpiece and representative of the Academy,and you can- 
not forget that the coup d'Etat, which has been absolved by 
you, proscribed three of our most illustrious colleagues, M. 
Thiers, M. Victor Hugo, M. Remusat, and that M, Vitet was 
arrested like a malefactor.” 

As each of these names was uttered, the anger of the 
auditors increased, and was turning into indignation. At this 
critical moment up rose Scribe, who said, with a smile 
-characteristically sweet : 

“My dear brethren, will you permit me to say a word? 
Here I am on my own ground. We are in one of the situa- 
tions often seen at the theatre, which seem absolutely inex- 
tricable, and out of which I have sometimes had the good 
fortune to emerge without dishonor. This is a like case. | 
see an easy way to undo the knot, and if you are willing to 
trust M. Vitet and myself, and leave us alone with the two 
orators, I believe that in a quarter of an hour the matter will 
be arranged.” 

To this we assented. We all retired and after a few minutes’ 
consultation an agreement was made: M. de Broglie on the 
suggestion of M. Scribe gladly consented to withdraw his 
attack, whereupon M. Nisard withdrew his defense. The Second 
of December was eliminated from the case and at three o’clock, 
-on the re-opening of the session, the President was able to 
say, in accordance with the consecrated formula, that the 
Academicians had heard the two discourses with equal pleasure 
and predicted for them equal success. 

Here, however, is a curious fact. M. de Broglie forgot one 
thing; that this excessive eulogy of the 18th Brumaire had no 
excuse for appearing, save asa justification of his attack onthe 
Second of December. He withdrew the attack without think- 
ing of withdrawing the eulogy, so that when the proceedings 
of the session were published there was a universal outcry in 
the Republican journals against this apology for Bonaparte. 
They reproached the orator bitterly,and when, some days later, 
he carried to the Tuileries, according to custom, a copy of his 
discourse, bound in gilt paper, the Emperor said to him with 
a slight smile: 

“ Duke, I have already read your discourse and with very great 
pleasure. I thank you for all you have said about the 18th 
Brumaire, and I hope that your grandson will say as much for 
‘the Second of December.” 


The 
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ANATOLE FRANCE AND PAUL BOURGET. 
GEORG NORDENSVAN, 

Translated and Condensed for Tue Literary DiGest from a Paper in 
Nordisk Tidskrift for Vetenskap, Konst, och Industri, Stock- 
holm, Tredje Haftet 

NATOLE FRANCE has been called a ‘‘savant and a 
learned humorist.” He knows classical culture to the 
bottom. He has studied the views of the Middle Ages, their 
literature and tales. Erudition fills him with joy, but he does 
not live in a “fort of books.” He is a “live man.” Almost 
another Sylvestre Bonnard, he said, like he: “ Youcan interpret 
the old texts, but you cannot read the book of life.” M. 
France laughs at and pities those “overmuch learned”; they 
are, as he says, the most ignorant ofall: /es savants de profession 
sont plus ignorants que la plupart des autres hommes. Bourget 
looks for and finds rest in THOUGHT; France wants KNOWL- 
ELGE; not mere details, but INTELLIGENCE as produced by 
KNOWING. He says somewhere that if he had the choice 
between Beauty and Truth, he would take Beauty, because it 
contains a truth, higher and nobler than Truth herself. * I will 
say that there is no other truth in the world than Beauty.” 
He finds that proved everywhere in life, in nature, in poetry, 
in tales, in art, and in the child’s play. He looks up to Beauty 
as to a divinity. 

M. France is aristocratic in his tastes. Art is to him not 
utilitarian ; its function is only to please: /’ar¢ 
par nature, inutile et charmant. Sa fonction est de plaire; il 
n'en a point d'autre. When he looks for a subject, he chooses 
one that touches the mystical and strange, particularly if it 
has any bearing upon our life of to-day. One does not won- 
der at this phenomenon when he remembers France’s method 
of reading. When he reads he does not reflect, but opens his 
mind to all influences, and these come as “ motlis to the light.” 


est, 


_ These moths, or psyches, as he also calls them, he allows to 


control him and to dictate what to think and what to write, 
In all thisthere is no attempt at doing or saying anything 
novel. He will fascinate /a delle nouvelle francaise, but he will 
neither reform France nor humanity at large. 

Anatole France uses often the term causerze concerning his 
works. He does it because he would give the reader the impres- 
sion of something written simply for the purpose of writing and 
babbling. France will not teach. His hero, Sylvestre Bonnard, 
says that one can “learn only when everything is agreeable 
and at rest.” Accordingly those books are the most instruct- 
ive which do not give the reader “too much to think about,” 
but which “ carry him off.” 

What “intelligent knowledge” is to M. France, “anal- 
ysis” is to Bourget. Bourget, in the beginning of his literary 
career, often defined his work as “soul surgery.” Lately, 
he has also become the moralist of society. Like France he is 
studious, but seeks a different field. Contrary to him, Bourget 
wishes to stir all the faculties of the soul and to teach. He 
likes to explain and defend his method. What he wishes, as 
told in the introduction to André Cornelis, is to give un roman 
ad’ analyse, execulé avec les données actuelles de la science de 
lesprit. With this task he has lately connected another, to 
become a sharp-sighted psychologist. He is always on the hunt 
for new people, new sensations, new surroundings, and exper- 
iences. He wants to study himself and others in as many and 
as different situations as possible, and then to reproduce his 
impressions as exactly as received, intellectualiser des sensations 
vives. ‘ 

Julien Dorsenne, in Cosmofolis, is a man superteur et 
incomplet. He is incomplete like his time, this modern time, 
whose lack of will and faith affects a sickly, nervous gen- 
eration without self-reliance, force,and seriousness. The causes 
of this moral disease are many; one is to be found in the edu- 
cators of youth, who are not men of faith and ideal longings. 
The object now must be to raise a new generation and to save 
it from the diseases of the new age. An author must not be 
simply a spectator. The old Montfanon says to Dorsenne in 
the last chapter of Cosmopfolis: “You will only be specta- 
torste the play. . . But one must act. There are 
always duties to perform.” 

Though Bourget is forever analyzing, he knows that he must 
interest his readers too, and he tries todo so. But Bourget’s 
work is not spontaneous enough, It is, for this reason, that so 
much of it is dry and without interest. 
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SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 


NATURE IN MUSIC. 
Dr. KARL MULLER. 


Translated and Condensed for THe Literary Dicest from a Paper in 
Die Natur, Halle, Fune 3. 
OME time ago a musical composer was my guest for a few 
days, and later he wrote me that nothing in our inter- 
course had impressed him so deeply as my habit of regarding 
harmony and tones as natural science. It was now my turn to 
be astonished. 

There were two points in my contribution to our discussion 
which acquired especial prominence. The first was that music 
is embodied soul, permeating all nature, and especially apparent 
in all our representative art. The second point followed 
inevitably from the first: namely, that the manner in which 
the composer sets about creating a piece of music is precisely 
nature’s method. All her organisms admit of being regarded 
from a generalized point of view, so that everywhere, like the 
theme of the musician, they present a type, while individual 
organisms correspond to the variations of a particular theme. 
Nature recurs repeatedly to the type, associates other details, 
and produces new forms. She combines. And this is also 
precisely the case with the composer. He combines tones 
according to their relations. The forms which result are none 
the less the consequent product of prescribed laws, such as the 
musician recognizes in his laws of harmony. A symphony, for 
example, might be, according to this, not only musically but 
physically analyzed. That is to say, the musical laws which he 
follows are, in the last resort, physical also. This was the 
third point which was discussed energetically and which forced 
my guest to the conviction that his music was applied science— 
although he had failed to recognize the fact—the laws of human 
intelligence and the laws of nature being one. Above all things 
I sought to impress him with the remarkable resemblance 
between music and nature, in respect of their elements, The 
enormous variety of material in nature can be reduced by 
analysis into some sixty elements; and the same is true of 
music which, with all its wealth of melodious thoughts, is 
reducible to eight elements, 7. ¢., to the tones of an octave in 
their numerous gradations, The same holds good of the letters 
of an alphabet which in their endless combinations serve to 
express the thoughts and sentiments of a people for all time. 
Still the octave tones are nothing more than the strengthening 
or sharpening of the ground tones; there is nothing else new 
about them. Only the mediate tones which are interpolated 
in the diatonic scale to produce a chromatic scale can be 
regarded as new elements of musical multifariousness, 

In fact, nowhere in human activity does the universal 
natural law of multifarious diversity express itself more forcibly 
than in music. Forwhat istone? Nothing but vibrating air, 
which by periodic movements is transmitted along the audi- 
tory nerves as sound ortone., There is not, and cannot be, an 
ideal tone, because the knots, twists, and turns in which the 
vibrating air moves are modified by all the varying conditions 
of its environment. This it is which gives tonestheir individ- 
uality, which is essentially distinct from tone-color. This 
latter originates with the over-tones, which every ground-tone 
bears along with it, and whose existence produces a so-called 
tone-mixture. There are, consequently, no simple tones, as 
we imagine we hear them, excepting in so far as we are trained 
to distinguish the over-tones. These even, as partial tones, 
(related tones) by their pitch and power determine the tone- 
color. That is to say, the tone produces a stronger or weaker 
sound, asif the related tone acted as a sort of sounding-board. 
But itis only transverse vibrating stringed instruments and the 
longitudinal vibrating wind instruments which produce har- 
monic over-tones. The over-tones of transverse vibrating 
staves, plates, skins, etc., are inharmonic. 
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From this it will be seen that a tone, like a color, is suscep- 
tible of infinite modification ; and not alone does a given over- 
tone depend on the nature of the vibrating substance; tone 
depends essentially upon its source. Take the harp, or other 
stringed instrument, and the musician is able to elicit the over- 
tones in the most varied force and sound, according to the 
substance which generates the tone, or the part of the instru- 
ment from which he elicits it. Thin wire strings, as for 
example those of the zither, on being stretched sharply, pro- 
duce many over-tones capable of raising the tone of the instru- 
ment to something sharp and shrill. Gut strings produce 
fewer, when the bow is handled properly, but played out of 
tune they produce those screaming over-tones which we find so 
unpleasant when theviolin is badly played. These shrill over- 
tones appear mostly near the end of a string, and produce on our 
sense of hearing, by the rapid vibration of the strings, a sensa- 
tion as acute as do those vibrations of the light ether which 
cause the color of scarlet, on our serse of sight. Human 
speecli is similarly accompanied by over-tones, and here, too, 
the shrill notes, so unpleasant for the hearers, are due to high 
over-tones. 

After these physical observations it can scarcely astonish 
one to learn that an octave of tones is an infinite world of 
itself, varying with the source of the tones. String and wind 
instruments, and also keyed instruments, deal fundamentally 
with the same tones, but how differently do the same tones 
strike on the ear from different instruments! This is so famil- 
iar that we think no more about it. It is very simple; never- 
theless the expounder comes to recognize it as something 
wonderful, when, for example, he is momentarily forced to 
regard the sympathetically vibrating sounding-board from the 
molecular point of view. Here we get an explanation of the 
fact that a good violin is soon spoiled in the hands of a bad 
player. A good player by producing only harmonious vibra- 
tions in the wood leaves its molecular structure undisturbed, 
while a beginner produces confusion in the molecular arrange- 
ment. The same is true of wind instruments. Apart from 
the molecular theory these facts would be inexplicable. 

But the limitations of our knowledge in this department of 
science are very narrow. We know that the structure, the 
form, of an instrument has a most decisive influence on tone 
and sound, but there is no one who could give a scientific 
reason for the cause in every individual case. It is only in the 
matter of the human voice that it has been found approxi- 
mately possible to explain the facts scientifically. The organ 
of speech, a tongued instrument, like a clarionette, a hautboy, 
or an organ-pipe, but much more perfect than any of these, 
gives us a little insight into the causes which determine the 
timbre ofatone. This, as is generally known, depends on the 
glottis, which, being alternately opened and closed, reduces to 
tone the compressed air flowing from the lungs. That this is 
really the case may be demonstrated by any primitive straw 
pipe such as children cut out of green rye straw. These give, 
of course, only one tone, but different tones may be produced 
by varying the width of the slots in several pipes. In the 
human voice the quality of the tone depends primarily on the 
condition of the walls of the glottis, but the cavities of mouth 
and chest play the part of two distinct sounding-boards, and 
may materially influence the /zmére. 

And precisely as there are light rays beyond the violet in 
the solar spectrum to which our ocular nerves are not sensi- 
tive, so also there are tones both above and below our power 
of hearing. Our organs of hearing are designed to appreciate 
only a prescribed number of sound vibrations; if these rise 
above or fall below the prescribed limitations, we are insens- 
ible to them. How sounds produce mental sensations we do 
not know; all we do know is that molecular changes in the 
substance of the brain accompany the communication of 
sound vibrations to it. We may say further, simply, that the 
influence of music is due to a stimulus of our nerves, precisely 
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as our whole life isa matter of stimuli. But how is it that 
the same music affects different people differently; that tones 
which attract one wil! repel another? Is ita matter of elec- 
tive affinity such as we observe in chemistry ? How isit, again, 
that different musical instruments affect us so differently; and 
why do we experience the same thing with regard to human 
voices in speech and song? Is there really scientific ground 
for voices impressing us as sympathetic or unsympathetic ? 
We see as a final result that there is an established relation 
between our spiritual life and the phenomena of sound. Music, 
which is nothing but an orderly succession of wave-vibrations, 
is, in spite of its plebeian, mechanical origin, capable of raising 
us to the heights or plunging us in profoundest melancholy. 
The skillful composer, too, may so arrange his tones, as not 
only to affect our moods, but to open out new vistas of 
thought to the thinking soul! That is the glory of music; it 
excites simultaneously thought and feeling so that the hearer 
is transported into a world of harmony in which he, too, is in 
harmony with all his surroundings. That there is an art cap- 
able of combining isolated tones by means of harmony and 
rhythm into a melody for which our organ of hearing was 
primarily designed, gives point to the words of Richard 
Wagner, “ Music is the heart of humanity.” It is the art which 
ennobles the joys of sense, and humanizes spiritual thought. 
Hence the tone which a great artist brings out of his instru- 
ment is distinctly individual, because his soul lies in it; and 
this it is which lends it the stamp that stirs the depth of our 


hearts. Tone in its highest perfection is the artist himself, 


MICRO-ORGANISMS THE LIFE OF THE SOIL. 
P, P. DEHERAIN, OF THE ACADEMY OF SCIENCES. 
Translated and Condensed for THe Literary Dicest from a Paper in 
Revue des Deux Mondes, Paris, May 15. 


HE carth in which plants thrust their roots is generally 
T formed of four different materials, all minute fragments 
of rock: of sand; of a plastic matter, clay, a silicate of alumina 
derived from the decomposition of the silicates, which consti- 
tute primitive or eruptive rocks; of chalky matter; and finally 
ofa black matter very slightly soluble in water, but suscep- 
tible of change by the successive action of acids and chemical 
bases, the mould. In this mould is found nitrogen, in combi- 
nation with carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen. 

Mould is the residue of the decomposition of vegetable mat- 
ter, and is formed by the action either of insects or crypto- 
gams. The illustrious Charles Darwin maintained, many 
years ago, that earthworms played a very curious part in the 
formation of mould. They draw into the galleries, they hollow 
in the soil the dead leaves which lie on the surface, and eject 
black matter mingled with a great deal of earth. The learned 
English naturalist cites in proof of this an experiment by M. 
Von Heusen, which is easily repeated. Two earthworms were 
placed in a vase 45 centimetres in diameter, filled with sand, 
on top of which were strewn some dry leaves; these leaves 
were successively drawn into the holes made by the worms, 
and, after six weeks, a layer of sand the thickness of one centi- 
metre was converted into soil, after having passed through the 
digestive organs of the worms. 

This transformation of’ vegetable matter into a black sub- 
stance, lightly soluble in the alkalis, seems to be advantageous 
to plants which spring in succession from the surface of the 
soil. An English functionary, who has lived a long time in 
Guinea, assures me that the negroes always prefer to cultivate 
the lands which have been thus stirred up and pulverized by 
the worms, and which are covered with their excretions. 

Still more energetic is the action of micro-organisms, 
fungi, bacteria, ferments of all sorts, which multiply in the 
soil, and assure the destruction of all the organic matter 
accumulated by the successive vegetation of each year. This 
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destruction is their work. If by raising the temperature of a 
quantity of earth to 120° Centigrade (248° Fahrenheit) for 
several hours you kill the micro-organisms, all transformation 
ceases. The earth no longer exhales carbonic acid, as it does 
constantly under normal conditions. 

In fact, as a result of the admirable labors of M. Pasteur, we 
know now that the intervention of micro-organisms is neces- 
sary for the transformation of organic matter; that the liquids 
which are not easily altered, even milk, undergo no change, if, 
by raising their temperature above 100 degrees, you kill all the 
ferments they contain, Pasteurzzed milk (the expression is 
now quite common), that is milk which has been deprived of 
all the micro-organisms which metamorphose its elements so 
rapidly, may be kept indefinitely. There has grown up a busi- 
ness which substitutes preserved milk for fresh milk. 

Micro-organisms attack vegetable remains with the more 
energy, the more easily air has access to the mass; when air is 
lacking, decomposition becomes very slow. By this fact the 
cultivators profit, who preserve the fodder of their animals in 
silos, in order to be sure of their having fresh food. Indian 
corn, which, in the climate of Paris, does not ripen its grain, 
is used as fodder; when it is dry it becomes hard and the ani- 
mals find difficulty in consuming it. In moist climates the 
second crops of meadows, whether natural or artificial, are 
difficult to dry; often a heavy shower falls on the hay ready to 
be stored, it has to be spread again over the surface of the 
land; for if it is stored away damp it becomes mouldy and 
valueless. These difficulties are overcome by putting the grass 
and the green maize in a pit constructed in mason-work and 
covered by thick boards, the contents of the pit forming a 
compact mass. The respiration of the vegetation soon con- 
sumes all the oxygen between the layers of the fodder. The 
oxygen is replaced by carbonic acid, and, from that time, the 
most active destroyers disappear from the centre of the mass 
and do their work on the outside only, where the air opens 
for itself a passage with difficulty. When you examine an 
opened silo you perceive clearly the effect of the air in destroy- 
ing vegetable matter. In the upper part you find a layer 
already mouldy, greatly altered; then a bed several centi- 
metres thick covered with fungi. There the temperature is 
sufficiently high to be easily perceived by the hand, combus- 
tion being active. Below, where the air has not been able to 
enter, the fodder is in perfect condition. 

The nitrogenized ulmic matter of the soil, the black matter 
of dung, soluble in the alkaline carbonates, affords nourish- 
ment for certain species, notably the leguminosz, when, sub- 
mitted for some time to the action of the air and the ferments 
of the earth, it has taken a form which we are still unable to 
explain clearly. On the other hand, for most other species, 
the matter alluded to is only a first matter which cannot be 
assimilated by the plant until after it has undergone more 
complete metamorphoses, after its nitrogen has been brought 
into the state either of ammonia or of nitric acid. 

These metamorphoses are produced under the influence of 
ferments contained in the soil. You take two parcels of earth, 
and bring them to the condition in which ammonia is found 
in them, that is to say, that malodorous combination of 
hydrogen and nitrogen, which is the last term of the metamor- 
phoses of animal matters when they putrefy on being exposed 
to the air; then you sterz/ize one of these parcels of earth by 
subjecting it for several hours to a temperature of about 120° 
Centigrade (248° Fahrenheit), leaving the other parcel at 
the ordinary temperature, compressing the earth well together 
and keeping it very moist, so that the ammonia cannot be 
destroyed by being oxidized. In the parcels of earth thus 
prepared you determine at different periods the amount of 
ammonia, and you will find after one month, six months, two 
years, the proportion of 4mmonia has not changed in the 
sterilized earth, while, on the contrary, it has notably 
increased in the soil which had not been subjected to a tem- 
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perature which will kill the germs of ferment which it contains. 
It is living beings which transform nitrogenized organic matter 
into ammonia. 

In no case do the beautiful expressions of M. Pasteur, in 
regard to. the part played by micro-organisms in the trans- 
formation of matter, apply more justly than to the metamor- 
phoses of the complex nitrogenized matters into ammonia; it 
is by the action of the ferments that the dead matter takes 
again the form under which it becomes food for vegetation: 
“Without these micro-organisms the continuance of life 
would be impossible, for the work of death would be incom- 
plete.” Voltaire seems to have had some vague notion ot the 
great circulation in which matter is constantly engaged when 
he wrote his famous phrase: ‘‘ We eat our ancestors.” 





THE ATMOSPHERE. 
Condensed for ‘Tne Literary Dicest froma Paper in 
The Lyceum, Dublin, May. 
N April 13th, Professor Dewar, F. R. S., delivered at the 
Royal Institution the first of a series of lectures, selecting 
for his subject the atmosphere. Commencing with a general 
statement of the constitution of the atmosphere and the 
properties of the constituent gases, oxygen and nitrogen, he 
remarked on the wonderful permanence and constancy of 
composition of the air at all places. Although the gases are 
only mixed in the air, not held together by the bonds of 
chemical union, specimens of air from the Andes, from the 
Mid-Atlantic, and rom London show but the slightest differ- 
ences of composition. In addition to oxygen and nitrogen 
the atmosphere contains watery vapor and carbon dioxid. 
The proportion of this latter is also constant. It is mainly 
contributed as a product of combustion and decay, but plants 
absorb it and restore the equilibrium. The carbon dioxid is 
decomposed by plaats which retain the carbon, setting free the 
oxygen. The sea, too, is an automatic regulator of the carbonic 
acid of the atmosphere, absorbing the surplus when it is abun- 
dant, and parting with it when the atmospheric supply is 
scant. 

The investigation of the upper regions of the atmosphere 
has furnished some very interesting results and left us some 
perplexing problems. Glaisher ascended about seven miles, 
at which height the thermometer registered 19.2° below zero. 
But clouds have been seen to stand at a height of fifty miles, a 
phenomenon which is at present inexplicable since aqueous 
vapor is known to extend to a height of only eight miles from 


the surface. Professor Dewar suggested that these clouds 


might be particles of cosmic dust, or carbonic acid, or that 
they are caused by meteors, but the real solution is not yet 
known. 

By the application of intense cold and high pressure the 
Professor produced liquid oxygen, some of which was handed 
in a vesse] to the Prince of Wales who was present. 

The subjects of atmospheric currents and the formation of 
cyclones were also treated experimentally, and water-spouts 
and sawdust columns were produced. The motion of the air 
was also rendered visible in an interesting experiment which 
showed the oxygen luminous in motion. 

Equally interesting were the Professor’s references to the 
attempts which have been made to investigate temperatures 
and pressures at great heights by means of balloons which can 
be sent up to a height of about twelve miles. The density of 
the atmosphere falls off rapidly with the ascent. The lecturer 
showed a diagram of the curve of density constructed from 
the records of these balloons. The density was seen to vary as 
the height. : 

The older physicists, he said, held that the density ought to 
increase as we go downward from the earth’s surface, and 
that at a depth of forty miles air would be as dense as mer- 
cury. Recent discoveries show that this idea is erroneous, and 
that beyond a certain limit the law of increase of density of 
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gases with increase of compression does not hold good. Air 
could not be made more than one anda third times as dense 
as water. Owing to the presence of moisture in the air we 
have to get an ever-increasing height in order to secure the 
same fall of temperature. The temperature falls fifteen 
degrees during the first mile of ascent, but this only holds 
good for the first five miles, beyond that the ratio is only five 
or six degrees per mile. 

Turning to the question of radiant energy absorbed by the 
atmosphere, Professor Dewar shows that recent spectroscopic 
researches prove this absorption to be as high as forty per 
cent., or twice what had been formerly supposed. This 
amount of heat energy would be sufficient to raise the air to 
red heat, but as this was found not to be the result we must 
conclude that the heat is transformed into some other form 
of energy. We cannot otherwise account for this enormous 
absorption. 

What is the temperature in free space beyond the bounda- 
ries of our atmosphere? Herschell calculated it to be -150° C., 
Fourier —50° C., Pouillet —142° C., Picket —274° C., and Ran- 
kine no temperature at all. The greatest cold conceivable is 
—273.72° C. Since Faraday obtained his lowest temperature 
(-—115° C.) nearly fifty years have elapsed and physicists have 
succeeded in getting 100° lower, and Professor Dewar thinks 
that an equal period will elapse before we shall descend the 
remaining 50° or 60°. Below the temperature — 210° C. only one 
substance remains unliquefied, namely hydrogen, the lightest 
of all known substances, 

Professor Dewar performed many interesting experiments 
with the liquid air. Absolute alcohol thrown on it is congested 
to an ice-like mass, which is incombustible until remelted, On 
plunging a battery cell into liquid oxygen, the current com- 
pletely ceased, and chemical action was entirely stopped. The 
magnetic properties of liquid oxygen were strikingly shown by 
bringing a dish of the liquid near the poles of a powerful elec- 
tro-magnet. When the current was turned on, the oxygen 
dashed up out of the dish and clung round the poles of the 
magnet, where it rapidly went off into vapor, which vapor also 
exhibited a tendency to collect around the poles. In one 
experiment the lecturer allowed the heat rays from a gas flame 
to pass through a bulb of liquid oxygen, and the rays being 
brought to a focus, the heat was so intense that paper was 
ignited. A curious fact this, that the heat rays are in no wise 
affected by passing through a region where the temperature is 
more than 200° C, below the freezing point. 





RECENT SCIENCE. 


Economies Wrought by Chemistry.—Chemists turn scrap iron 
into ink, old bones into lucifer matches, the shavings of the 
blacksmith’s shop into Prussian blue, fusel oil into oil of apples 
and pears, the drainings of cow-houses into fashionable per- 
fumery, beggars’ rags into new pilot-coats, cesspool filth into 
ammonia, and tar-waste into aniline dyes and saccharine. In 
Paris they first utilize rats to clear the flesh from the bones of 
carcasses, then kill the rats, use up their fur for trimmings, their 
skin for gloves, their thigh-bones for tooth-picks, and their 
tendons and bones for gelatine wrappers. These are a few of 
the things /ron Industrial Gazette names among the products 
converted into use by the chemist and inventor.—Scéentific 
American, New York, Fune 24. 


Increasing the Yield of Butter.—The U. S. Department of 
Agriculture has devoted a pamphlet (Farmers’ Bulletin, No. 12) 
to the exposure of nostrums for increasing the yield of butter. 
These nostrums are made of pepsine, and by their aid a pound 
of genuine butter, and an equal weight of milk being churned 
together are converted into two pounds of butter. The pep- 
sine compound really does what is claimed for it, but the prep- 
aration contains only 45 per cent. of butter-fat in lieu of 
80 per cent.; it will not stand working and very soon becomes 
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rancid, containing as it does 50 per cent. of water. The sale 
of these butter nostrums is, however,very largely on the increase, 
to the great detriment of the purchaser. The butter thus pre- 
pared is softer than genuine butter, and is easily distinguished 
from it by melting. 


Kyphosis Bicyclistarum.—One evil traceable to bicycling is 
the confirmed “stoop” which has already declared itself in 
many “ wheelmen "—a result, indeed, so common in the less 
strongly-built bicyclists of the continent as to have found its 
way into classification as the “kyphosis bicyclistarum.” 
The dorsal curvature posteriorly—kyphosis proper—which 
used to’ be rare in boys under fourteen years of age, is, now 
that the bicycle is so largely used even before puberty, very 
frequently met with, particularly amongst those young bicy- 
clists whose spinal column is developing more rapidly than the 
ligaments and muscles, and in whose case, therefore, the 
equilibrium between those several parts is more or less dis- 
turbed. Were it merely an unsightly deformity, the “stoop” 
in question ought to be combated in every way; but con- 
firmed dorsal curvature posteriorly has sequelz of its own 
quite mischievous enough to call for immediate and effective 
counteraction. The displacement, embarrassed functional 
activity, and arrested or diseased development, of the thoracic 
viscera which kyphosis inevitably induces are all too serious 
to warrant the slightest neglect in remedying them, if only to 
obviate that recourse to orthopedic apparatus which has often 
enough been found to be necessary in severe cases. Exercise 
of a kind to accustom the spinal column to an action directly 
antagonistic to the ‘inclination forward” of the bicyclist’s 
attitude is what is manifestly indicated, and the use of the 
Indian clubs or such similar means of incurvating the spine 
anteriorly, throwing out the chest, and maintaining the head 
erect, should be practised with that object. All the undoubted 
advantages of bicycling might thus be retained, without that 
cultivation of the “ stoop” which tends to take “a cubit from 
the stature” of its inveterate exponents, and to impose a 
hunchbacked development on what it would then be a figure of 
speech to call the “rising” generation.—Lancet, London, 
June 10. 


The Stilling of Troubled Waters.—Prof. W. Koppen of the 
German naval observatory has communicated to the Annalen 
der Hydrographie und Marittimen Meteorologie the results of 
some very interesting experiments in quelling waves with oil. 
These experiments were aimed not merely at testing the ques- 
tion of fact, but with the further object of determining the 
mode of operation. Laboratory experiments with artificially 
troubled waters led him to infer that a thin solution of soap 
would prove equally efficacious, and this view having been con- 
firmed in the laboratory the experiment was tried on a larger 
scale in the Elbe, a very weak solution of soap being employed. 
These experiments confirmed the Professor’s views as to the 
superiority of the soap solution to any of the oils for the pur- 
pose in view, but the experimem has to be further tested at 
sea. Potash soap is not soluble in sea-water, but is converted 
into soda soap which flocculates instead of forming a film on 
the surface. The solution must hence be made with fresh 
water. In laboratory experiments with brine. the soap film 
spreads more slowly than on fresh water, but this is still more 
the case with oil, and the Professor is of opinion that even at 
sea the soap solution will prove superior to oil—Dze Natur, 
Halle, Fune 3. 


What is Man Made Of.— An interesting exhibit at the 
National Museum shows the physical ingredients which go to 
make up theaverage man, weighing 154 pounds. A large glass 
jar holds the 96 pounds of water which his body contains. In 
other receptacles are three pounds of white-of-egg, a little less 
than ten pounds of pure glue—without which it would be impos- 
sible to keep body and soul together—34%4 pounds of fat, 84% 
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pounds of phosphate of lime, one pound of carbonate of lime’ 
three ounces of sugar and starch, seven ounces of fluoride of 
calcium, six ounces of phosphate of magnesia, ana a little ordi- 
nary table salt. 

Divided up into his primary chemical elements the same 
man is found to contain 97 pounds of oxygen—enough to take 
up under ordinary atmospheric pressure the space of a room 
ten feet long, ten feet wide, and ten feet high. His body also 
holds fifteen pounds of hydrogen, which, under the same con- 
ditions, would occupy somewhat more than two such rooms 
as that described. To these must be added three pounds and 
thirteen ounces of nitrogen. The carbon in the corpus of the 
individual referred to is represented by a foot cupe of coal. It 
ought to be a diamond of the same size, because that stone is 
pure carbon, but the National Museum has not such a one in 
its possession. A row of bottles contain the other elements 
going to make upthe man. These are 4 ounces of chlorine, 
3% ounces of fluorine, 8 ounces of phosphorus, 3% ounces of 
brimstone, 234 ounces of sodium, 2% ounces of potassium, 
one-tenth of an ounce of iron, 2 ounces of magnesium, and 
3 pounds and 13 ounces of calcium. 

Calcium, at present market rates, is worth $300 an ounce, so 
that the amount of it contained in one ordinary human body 
has a money value of $18,300. Few of our fellow citizens 
realize that they are worth so much intrinsically.— René Bache, 
zn American Analyst, New York, Fune. 
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THE HOLY PLACES. 
‘THEOPHILE ROLLER, 
Translated and Condensed for Tue Lirerary Dicest from a Paper in 
Revue Chrétienne, Paris, Fune. 
ig regard to the topography of Calvary, there is a new theory 
which we owe to the observation of several archzologists 
and theologians of the United States, of whom the most not- 


able is Charles Robinson. In reading him, I was transported _ 


again, not without emotion, to the heights about Jerusalem, 
where, but lately, 1 was trying to make out the situation of 
the holy places. 

Yet, are there really any holy. places? We Protestants are 
all agreed in recognizing that holiness can exist in souls alone, 
No place, no material object unendowed with moral qualities, 
can have a bit of the great attribute of God: holiness. It is 
only by recalling the Holy and the Just thata view of the 
places where the Lord suffered, where He was buried, where 
He rose again, can appear to us sacred and, perhaps, edifying. 
There is some danger in the instinctive rapture which so easily 
takes the place of true spirituality, when we try to reach by 
our senses, to touch with the hand, something which our Master 
approached. We are still, more or less, the sensual people 
who ask for “ gods which shall go before us.” Who can say that 
at Jerusalem I should not have done like others, if there had 
not been a shadow of doubt in my mind about the place of the 
Crucifixion? Perhaps,I also would have kissed the stones 
moistened with the blood of Christ. But would I have -risen 
from the ground a better man? God has not meant to give 
instructed Christians an opportunity to slip into gross idola- 
try. So Providence has allowed uncertainty to attach to cer- 
tain places which would naturally draw us into a sensual ven- 
eration akin to adoration. We are sure of the location of the 
Mount of Olives, Jacob’s Well; Bethany, Bethlehem, Nazareth 
still exist in their general outlines; the Lake of Tiberias is 
always clear, that it may reflect the shadow of unforgettable 
scenes, It is at Calvary, or the Sepulchre of Christ, that there 
is danger of adoring stones. 

There is a doubt about the site of the Holy Sepulchre and 
of Golgotha. Along time before the hypothetical discovery 
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of Robinson and his friends there was uncertainty about the 
authenticity of the places pointed out by tradition as those of 
the suffering and burial of Christ. A long historical gap, a 
cloud at least in the tradition, extends over the Second and 
Third Centuries of our era in regard to Calvary and the Gar- 
den of Joseph of Arimathea. The silence of Christian writers 
of this period, added to the frightful destruction visited upon 
Jerusalem, its sieges, its conflagrations, which have accumu- 
lated ruins that have raised the surface several metres above 
the original level, are quite sufficient to make the most credu- 
lous person ask: How could anything be distinguished ? How 
has any place been recognized amid this chaos? Who 
remained on thie spot to preserve any recollection of localities 
when the population was massacred en masse, or carried away 
and sold as slaves ? 

The credulity of the Empress Helena, to whom was pointed 
out, in the middle of the Fourth Century, the place of the 
Crucifixion, will not convince any reflecting person who learns 
that she also accepted as true the discovery—the “invention,” 
as it is called—of the Cross and the crosses of the two thieves. 
Sacred criticism was not yet born. Pious frauds were then, 
alas! the daily bread of certain Christians, who doubtless 
thought that by legends they contributed to edification. 

Thus the builders of the Twelfth Century, succeeding those 
of the Fourth, constructed the basilica of the Holy Sepulchre. 
They thought they rendered service to God by honoring, with 
a great mass of masonry, the places they considered thrice 
holy. The intention was good. May the just Judge take 
account of it! If they have not strengthened my faith, truly it 
is not their fault. Their edifice proves nothing for or against 
the authenticity of the places. 

To be absolutely sincere, | avow that, in my opinion, the 

. edifice proves rather more for than against the authenticity ; 
for the people of the Fourth Century were niuch nearer the 
time of Christ than we are, and, zf by chance a remnant of 
tradition existed, pointing out, with some exactness, the sacred 
places, it was much easier for them to get hold of the tradition 
than it would be for us. 

If I may dare to argue concerning Jerusalem, with which | 
am but slightly acquainted, from Rome, which I know very 
weli, I would venture to remark that one should not be in 
haste to distrust tradition when it designates places. Recol- 
lection is singularly tenacious when it is attached to a name, 
especially to a venerated name. Of this, profane, as well as 
Christian, antiquity furnishes thousands of examples. The 
most complete destruction does not change as much as might 
be thought the topography of a town several times destroyed, 
or the physiognomy of its quarters, especially when the lines 
of the town have been traced by hills, like Rome and Jerusa- 
lem. In vain have accumulated ruins raised the soil several 
metres. The sacred edifices have been rebuilt on a higher 
level, but always over the same place: witness Saint Clement 
of Rome, Witness also the Mosque of Omar on Mount 
Moriah, Thus, perhaps, it may be with the Holy Sepulchre. 

If Providence should bring me again to the Holy Land, I 
would climb again, like so many others, the Mount of Olives 
or the belfries of Bezetha ; 1 would search with my eye for the 
rounded hill under which extend the quarries which are called 
the Prison of Jeremiah, and I would say to myself, “ Calvary 

must have been somewhere here.” I should, however, not be 
certain, and should think myself fortunate in not being able to 
be certain. Here or there, what matters it? It is the great 
historic fact of the Crucifixion which saves me. It is the great 
moral triumph of the Resurrection which lifts me up. The 
stones beneath which sleep so many dead will not give me the 
victory. The great cemeteries in which are interred whole 
peoples— Jews, Christians, Mussulmans—these speak to me of 
death, and what I have need of is life. Why should we seek 
among the dead for Him who is alive? Our God is the God 
of the living, and not of the dead. 
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FOR THE CRESCENT. 
Translated and Condensed for THe Lirerary Dicest from a Paper in 
Zuid Afrtikaan, Cape Town, Africa, April. 

HE Mohammedanism of the Malays of Cape Town is of a 
somewhat local and peculiar form if compared with that 
of other places. It is said that the principles and practices had 
become very corrupt until the revival which took place under 
the celebrated teacher Abou Beker Effendi. We are prone to 
look upon the local peculiarities and social habits of the Malay 
population only, and forget that they are followers of the 
Prophet no matter how far they may be cut off from the tra- 
ditions of their fellow religionists in other parts of the world, 
and that, after all, they belong to one of the greatest religions 
of our days. In recent vears much has been done to encourage 
pilgrimages to Mecca from the South African Mohammedan 
communities, to consolidate the religious side of their life, but 
very much remains to be done. Local Moslems are now more 
keenly interested in the missionary efforts which are made for 
the spread of the Moslem faith. For years those efforts have 
not been crowned with very great successes, and if now and 
then some people belonging to the scum of the city joined the 
Moslems, the matter was hardly thought worth mention- 
ing. But lately several of our most esteemed townsmen have 
gone over to Islamism. Perhaps this will not decrease 
their value to the community, but we may well pause and 
ask: What makes such extraordinary defections possible? 
We may, however, find comfort in the thought that not we 
alone are in danger of being converted tolslam. The followers 
of the Prophet have shown great activity, and missionaries 
are at work in Europe in a manner never experienced before. 
The movement certainly is, according to Christian ways of 
looking atthings, one of the most extraordinary of our day. 
Englishmen and Frenchmen at home have now some oppor- 
tunity of learning how intelligent Hindoos or Mohammedans 
feel when Christian missionaries come to them to spread the 
There is actually a Mohammedan mission in 
Liverpool, and, what seems almost incredible, the Moslems 
there are making converts amongst educated Englishmen. 
These converts do not number very !argely as yet, of course, 
but no doubt their number is very gratifying to those who con- 
tribute to the missionary fund. In London there appears a 
paper called Zhe Crescent, devoted to the propagation of the 
Eastern faith, The journal is edited by a missionary named 
W. H. Abdulla Quilliam, who is said to be a born Englishman, 
There is a Liverpool Moslem Institute, and, actually, in that 
busy English seaport, a mosque open every day for prayers, 
There are public lectures every Sunday ; the honorary secretary 
distributes explanatory works on Islam, and tracts are plenti- 
fully scattered about, sowing the seed of the new religion in a 

manner well known to us. 

There are also a boarding and day school for Moslem boys and 
girls, and evening classes for the study of Oriental languages. 
It is certainly startling thus to find the East endeavoring to 
convert the West. The movemegt will, perhaps, never attain any 
great dimensions, but itis there,and worthy our attention allthe 
more tiat it has been extended to the United States, a country 
whch is noted for its generous response to all appeals for the 
conversion of heathens. The man who will first endeavor to 
teach the Americans the Moslem faith is an American Consul to 
the Philippine Islands, who himself became converted while on 
duty inthe East. It is said that Mohammed Webb is well 
provided with funds to carry on his work. The next thing 
we may expect is a redoubled energy of the Moslem preachers 
here in Cape Town and vicinity. More than one Christian 
Church has endeavored to convert the South African Moslems, 
but with very little, if any, success. If the Moslems start a 


vigorous mission, then the good people who have been 
endeavoring to convert them to the Christian faith will have 
an opportunity of knowing how one feels when being the sub- 
ject of missionary attentions. 
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SUMMARY OF PERIODICAL 
LITERATURE. 


BIOGRAPHICAL. 


India, The Luther of. S. P. Cadman, Godey'’s Magazine, New 
York, July, 4 pp. 


A sKETCH of Gautama Buddha, who is said to have had no inten- 
tion of founding a religion, but whose ‘‘ philosophy of the groves” 
nevertheless became the faith of the multitudes. His theology is 
said to have been inferior to that of the Brahmans, for while pro- 
foundly ethical, he was practically an atheist. 

Taine (Hippolyte). E. Boutmy. Annales de i’ Ecole Libre des Sci- 
ences Politiques, Paris, April 15, pp. 13. 

TAINE was one of the founders of the Free School of Political Sci- 
ences, of which this quarterly is the organ. M. Boutmy, the 
Director of the School, here considers Taine specially in his rela- 
tions to it and to the department of thought cultivated by the School, 
recognizing the great services he rendered to political science in his 
works, especially the ‘‘Origins of Contemporaneous France,” 
which is considered to be a sort of encyclopedia of its kind. 

Weiss, J: J.). Gustave Larroumet, Revue Bleue, Paris, June 10, 
Pp. ©. 

OnE of a series of contemporary portraits, this paper refers to an 
old contributor of the Revue, who died not long ago in his sixty- 
sixth year. He seems to have been a man of moderate desires. As 
the proceeds of his pen did not allow him to accumulate anything, 
his friends procured for him in his later years the post of Librarian 
at the Palace of Fontainebleau, a place with but a modest salary, 
which, however, was not a sinecure, for the Library of which he had 
charge is a circulating one. What will surprise many persons in the 
United States is that, although Weiss was a journalist for thirty 
years, his style became in no way corrupted, and he is ranked among 
the best French writers of our time. 


EDUCATION, LITERATURE, ART. 
African Legends. H. M. Stanley. 
June, 32 pp. 

Tue legends in this collection appear to be generally African in 
their origin, 7. ¢., they are not modified versions of Asiatic legends, 
and have consequently all the charms of novelty. They are as 
unique as the legends of the red man, but some of them, as the 
legend of ‘‘The Creation of Man,” afford evidence of a higher 
culture, 

Fresco (A) of Borgognone in the Church of San Simpliciano 
"y Milan. Gustave Greyer, Gazette des Beaux-Arts, Paris, June, 
pp. 

Ir having lately been necessary to clean a fresco depicting ‘‘ The 
Coronation of the Virgin,” inthe church at Milan, dedicated to St. 
Simpliciano, the successor of St. Ambrose, in the archbishopric of 
Milan, it has been found to be a work by the artist Ambrogio Bor- 
gognone or Borgognono, who was born at Milan between 1450 and 
1460. His name, which, in French, signifies Burgundian, he is sup- 
posed to have got from some ancestor who lived some time in Flan- 
ders, which the Italians called Burgundy. The restoration, it 
appears, was very successful. The article is illustrated. 

Precepteur, Le Secret du. Ouida. 
7 pp. 

Sin Jonn Lussock, at the opening ceremony of a new free 
library at Lambeth, is reported to have spoken with mild patronage 
of fiction as a popular vehicle of history. This arouses the indigna- 
tion of Ouida, who asks, scornfully, if a treatise on the ways of ants 
and bees is to rank higher than a study of the manners, characters, 
and passions of mankind. Passing thence to the subject of the vari- 
ous fine gifts displayed in the creation of a high-class novel, she 
selects, by way of illustration, Cherbuliez’s Le Secret du Précepteur, 
which she analyzes in loving mood. In conclusion she notices three 
other new French novels, which along with the first-mentioned, 
she commends to Sir John Lubbock as quite as full of human 
interest as the study of earth-worms. 

Salons (The) of 1893. Henri Bouchot. Gazette des Beaux-Arts, 
Paris, June, 43 pp. 

To write a critique on the exhibitions of new paintings and other 
works of art which take place in Paris each spring, is the ambition 
of every young author. The present writer, in a first article, 


Fortnightly Review, London, 


Fortnightly Review, June, 
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modestly apologizes for having presumed to such a bold undertaking. 
He writes, however, from what appears to be a good knowledge of 
art, giving reasons for his likes and dislikes, objecting, for instance, 
to a painting by Mr. Dumond, a painter from the United States, 
depicting Christopher Columbus explaining his project to the monks 
of Salamanca, where one of the monks is expressing his incredulity 
by putting his fingers to his nose after the fashion of a street boy. 

Salons (The Two). Mrs. Pennell. Fortnightly Review, London, 

June, 9 pp. 

THE two Salons are those of the Champs-Elysées and Champ-de- 
Mars. The paper is devoted as much to art-criticism as to art, 
the writer insisting, with seeming propriety, that it is only the artist 
who is competent to criticise art intelligently. The writer is very 
severe upon the French pictures of the season. Her axiom is that it 
is talent regulated by circumstances, and not genius rising superior 
to them, which is chiefly represented at the shows; and the short- 
comings in the pictures contributed this season are attributed, in great 
part, to the effort to satisfy the Parisian craving for something new. 
Merit is ascribed to individual pictures, and the critic praises without 
stint when the opportunity is given, but most of her applause is 
lavished on foreign contributors. 

Sculpture at Tonnerre. Benard Prost. Gazette des Beaux-Arts, 
Paris, June, 10 pp. 

Ar Tonnerre, in France, on the railway from Paris to Lyons, is a 
hospital founded at the end of the Thirteenth Century. In the 
chapel of the hospital is what is known in the ritual of the Roman 
Catholic Church as a sanctuary, made of marble and called at 
Tonnerre a holy sepulchre, This work, the gift of a citizen of the 
town, was cut in the Fifteenth Century by a sculptor whose work is 
here described with the aid of illustrations. 

Teacher (A), What Ought He to Know? Z. X. Jones. Ohio 
Educational Monthly, Akron, O., June, 4 pp. 

THe writer does not think that a teacher should be expected to 
know everything, but he thinks he should know something of his 
own capabilities, something of the material he works on, and possess 
a wide book-knowledge. 

Teachers, Parents, and Pupils, Legal Rights and Duties of. A. 
J. Falknor. Ohio Educational Monthly, Akron, O., 4 pp. 

Discusses the limits of the teacher’s jurisdiction in respect of 
offenses committed by the pupils out of school. The rule that the 
teacher's authority ceases when the parent’s is resumed is shown to 
be subject to qualifications, the courts having held that conduct tend- 
ing to injure the school may be punished by the teacher if the 
offender return to school. 


POLITICAL. 


Alsace-Lorraine, The Condition of Foreigners in. Maxime 
Véran. Annales de I’ Ecole Libre des Sciences Politiques, Paris, 
April 15, pp. 18. 


Tue conclusion drawn from the facts set forth in this and a pre- 
ceding paper is that, in theory and principle, a foreigner sojourning 
in Alsace-Lorraine, under the German rule, is treated like a 
native, with the exception of some civic rights. In practice, how- 
ever, the foreigner may be subject to some vexation, in that the 
German Government does not allow Foreign Consuls in Alsace-Lor- 
raine, and a foreigner there, in need of the protection of his Govern- 
ment, has to send to Berlin. To this general rule of no Consuls, 
there is one exception in the case of the United States, which has in- 
sisted on being allowed to have a Consul at Kehl, on the Rhine, 
which is separated by that river only from Strasburg. 

Empire (The) and Its Institute. Sir G. Baden-Powell, Bart., 
K.C.M.G., M.P. Fortnightly Review, June, 6 pp. 

Tue opening of the Imperial Institute affords the writer a text for 
the assertion of the principle of Imperial Federation, which he tells 
us has become a first article in the avowed creed of every public 
man, the catchword of the people at large. The Institute, it is 
assumed, will popularize the idea of the great Empire, and, in the 
language of the Prince of Wales, expand the trade between the dif- 
ferent British communities, and draw closer the bonds which unite 
the Empire. 

English Functionaries and Statesmen. Max Leclerc. Annales 
de I’ Ecole Libre des Sciences Politiques, Paris, April 15, pp. 24. 

Tue School of Political Sciences sent M. Leclerc to England to 
study the subject about which he here writes, and he examines with 
much detail the way in which public offices are filled in Great Brit- 
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ain and in India, noticing that before 1855 there was no fixed rule on 
‘the subject, the chief of each department, appointing and dismiss- 
ing those under him at his pleasure. As for the statesmen, they 
come, with rare exceptions, M. Leclerc tells us, from the great Pub- 
lic Schools and Universities. 

sui <P Magyarization in. Dr. 


Braunschweig, No. 24. 


Guntram Schultheiss. Der 


- Tee Magyars have for some years carried on a system of dena- 
tionalization against the Germans in Hungary, and, as it seems, not 
without ‘some success. The Germans are, nevertheless, making a 
stand lately, as in ‘the case of the people of Tsablya, where a whole 
parish became Protestant because the Maygars insisted upon holding 
the services in the Catholic Church in the Hungarian language. The 
Ungarische Revue raises the cry of Hungary for the Maygars, but as 
the latter are only 60 per cent. of the population, it is somewhat 
arbitrary in them to force their language upon the other 40 per cent., 
composed of Germans, Poles, Sclavonians, and Ruthenians. The 
author points out that Prussia, especially is very tolerant in these 
matters, the Prussians not caring a snap whether the people in their 
Polish, Danish, Wendish, Lithuanian, and even French provinces, 
speak German or not. 

Politics igen Paul Laffitte. 
Pp. *. 

Waar the author means by negative politics is to criticise instead 
of acting. He advises those who are in opposition to the Govern- 
ment of the day, not to content themselves with simply finding fault, 
but to agree on a positive programme. It is especially those who 
are called the Moderates, whom M. Laffitte has in mind, who, he 
thinks, would bring about great reforms in France, as, for instance, 
in the matter of decentralization, if only they would combine to 
forward some practical measures. 

Tunis, The Work of France in. H. Dehérain. Revue Scientifique, 
Paris, June 8, pp. 7. 

In a careful review of what France has done for Tunis during the 
twelve years it has been under French rule, M. Dehérain praises 
highly what has been accomplished, and calls as a witness in the case 
the Earl of Salisbury, who at a Lord Mayor’s banquet strongly 
eulogized the enterprize of the French in Tunis. In fact, in the 
opinion of the writer, the French in Tunis have made a colonial 
experiment which has been an entire success. 
Ulster: Facts and Figures. J. G. Colclough. 

jew, London, June, 21 pp. 

Tus paper, the writer says, is an ‘‘impartial record of facts and 
figures,” and shows that ‘‘ neither on the ground of wealth or prog- 
ress or education, nor on the ground of her overwhelming Prot- 
estantism or of her overwhelming. Unionism, is Ulster entitled to 
take the first place amongst the provinces of Ireland and to rule the 
destinies of the country.” In reference to the comparative wealth of 
the Irish provinces, the writer presents figures to prove that Ulster 
ranks third, after Leinster and Munster. Ulster has been represented 
as Protestant, but this writer makes the statement that ‘almost half 
of the population of Ulster is Roman Catholic, and that only 
26.3 per cent. of the population are Presbyterians. In five out of the 
nine Ulster counties the Roman Catholics are in the majority. In 
regard to Unionism, ‘‘ out of thirty-three constituencies, fourteen are 
overwhelmingly Nationalist,” and six others are held by very small 
majorities. 

United States (the), Establishment and Revision of the Constitu- 


tions in. Charles Bourgeaud. Annales del’Ecole Libre des 
Sciences Politiques, Paris, April 15, pp. 26. 


Tue author, who has given much attention to the subject, here 
explains the methods by which the Federal Constitution and the 
Constitutions of various States were originally put in force and have 
since been revised. He finds that all the constitutions have, by evo- 
lution, more or less gradual, become an expression of the will of the 
sovereign people, and notes that the words with which the Consti- 
tution of the United States begins, ‘‘ We, the people of the United 
States,” ordained and constituted for the first time in fifteen centuries 
a majesty almost forgotten at the time when that Constitution 
was formed. 


Revue Bleue, Paris, June 10, 


Contemporary 


RELIGIOUS 


Congregationalist (a), What Makes? The Rev. Addison P. 
oster, D.D. Chautauguan, Meadville, Pa., July, 6 pp. 


Tue writer defines Congregationalism as ‘‘the Church of God 
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reduced to its lowest elements, the Church of God stripped for 
action.” In its polity, Congregationalism is not a denomination in 
the same sense as Methodism or Presbyterianism. But Congrega- 
tionalism is distinguished also by its doctrine, and, therefore, the 
Unitarians who are Congregationalists in polity, ‘‘have no right to 
a historic name that has always been connected with the staunchest 
orthodoxy.” 

Fourth Commandment (The), Is it Binding Upon Christians? 

Joseph Cook, Our Day, Boston, June, 14 pp. 

Tuis is one of the Boston Monday lectures, and deals with the an- 
tiquity and Scriptural authority for the consecration of the Sabbath, 
which is held to be of divine, unchanging, and universal obligation. 
The writer commends the Puritans ‘‘ for restoring the observance of 
the Sabbath, the Lord’s Day, to a Biblical level.” 


Hell, Is the Fire of, a Material Fire. The Month, London, June, 


20 pp. 
THE writer concludes that the fire of Hell is not a material fire 
depending on the combustion of carbon or hydrogen in oxygen, nor 


necessarily a fire that gives out light as well as heat, nevertheless it 
is a fire pertaining to the material and not to the moral order; a fire 
capable of producing a pain corresponding to that occasioned by the 
fire of earth, and of acting on purely spiritual beings either continu- 
ally or by some special power communicated to it for that object by 
Almighty God. 

Unitarianism, Why It Is Needed. Rev. M. J. Savage. Unitarian, 

Boston, June, 6 pp. 

THE writer's contention is: The world’s leaders in every department 
of thought stand outside the Churches, and if they are to be religious 
must be so on the basis of absolute intellectual freedom. They must 
find a religion under the guidance of that same scientific method 
under which, as they believe, they find all truth in any direction. 
The Unitarian Churches meet their need: They are the only body of 
churches on earth not tied to some creed or creedlet that must be 
accepted without investigation. 


SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 
Carbuncle, Vaccinations for, in Italy. E. Perroncito. 
entifique, Paris, June 10, pp. 2. 

In some parts of Italy, numbers of domestic cattle have died from 
carbuncle, and the total loss thereby is estimated at several million 
francs. In order to check the malady the practice of vaccination 
for carbuncle, following the discoveries of Pasteur, has been tried 
and found to work well, being here described by a Professor in the 
University of Turin, who was appointed by Government to make 
experiments in the matter. 

Ether (The Interstellar). Prof. Oliver Lodge, F.R.S. Fortnightly 
Review, London, June, 7 pp. 

A CLEAR exposition of the facts by which the existence of the 
ether as a continuous medium is demonstrable, although we have no 
dynamical explanation of it; and a prediction that the rational inves- 
tigations of science will, in the course of a century or two, open up 
a glimpse into a region of the universe which science has not yet 
entered, but which has been sought, and perhaps blindly appre- 
hended by painter or poet, philosopher or saint—the nature of life 
and mind. 


Revue Sci- 


gym (American). Enrique Priigent. Za Union Ibero- 


mericana, Madrid, June. 

EvER since the discovery of America, and while the Indians are 
already disappearing in some parts of this vast continent, the learned 
are at loggerheads about the origin of the Red Indian. Our author 
discusses the various theories, and comes to the conclusion that the 
Indians are related to the great Mongolian family, a theory which 
has been ably defended by A. von Humboldt. The belief that cer- 
tain parts of America have been peopled by Scandinavians appears 
to him without foundation. 
Hands (Our), The Value of. 

Berlin, Heft 22. 

ACCORDING to a scale of value furnished by the Miners’ Unions 
and Miners’ Accident Insurance Companies, the loss of both hands is 
valued at 100 per cent., or the whole ability to earn a living. Losing 
the right hand depreciates the value of the individual as a worker 
70 to 80 per cent., while the loss of the left hand represents from 60 
to 70 per cent. of the earnings of both hands. Thetliumb is reckoned 
to be worth 20 to 30 per cent. of the earnings. The first finger of the 


St. von Yezewski. Zur Guten Stunde, 


right hand is valued at 14 to 18 per cent., of the left hand 8 to 13.5 
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percent. The middle finger is worth 10 to 16 per cent. The third 
finger stands least of all in value, although it is, as our writer 
remarks, like other useless members of the community, surrounded 
by riches, its value is only 7 to 9 per cent. The little finger is worth 
from 9 to 12 per cent. The difference in the percentages is occa- 
sioned by the difference in the trade, the first finger being, for 
instance more valuable to a writer than to a digger. 

Mars (the Planet), Do People Live on? William James Baker. 

Chautauquan, Meadville, Penn., July, 5 pp. 

THE writer presents the conditions wherein Mars varies from the 
earth, and concludes that these are unfavorable to life. ‘‘ And these 
conditions, varied at the outset, have been cumulatively divergent 
through the whole life of that planet, and must now represent an 
enormous divergence unfavorable to life.” 
Winds, The Circulation of Regular. 

Scientifique, Paris, June 3, pp. 6. 

THE question of the winds more or less regular, which blow over 
the surface of the globe is one of the most important jn meteorology, 
involving as it does, the causes of cyclones and tempests in general. 
The author, having studied the question long and carefully, has 
come to the conclusion that the theory in regard to the winds, 
heretofore accepted, is inexact and leads to losses both of life and 
property which might be avoided. 


A. Duponchel. Revue 


SOCIOLOGICAL, 


Australia, The Bank Panic in. Sir Julius Vogel, K.C.M.G. Fort- 
nightly Review, London, June, 9 pp. 

THE writer, after attributing the present financial crisis to extrav- 
agant expenditure born of easily acquired wealth, to excessive 
competition among capitalists and bankers, and to the want of a suf- 
ficient accession of population to correspond with the increased 
introduction and production of capital, concludes that the solvency 
of the colonies is not in the least affected by recent disasters. 
The respective communities, he says, possess immense wealth; the 
Government loans hitherto negotiated have been well expended, 
mostly on public works, which, besides yielding a part, and in some 
cases all the interest on the money borrowed, have opened up the 
colonies and placed them in a position to become the homes of large 
populations. But both Government and private individuals must 
adjust expenditure to income. 


Beauty (Female). Emil Peschkau. Schorer’s Familienblatt, No. 8. 


THE writer discusses Grenaille’s thirty-two attributes of a beauti- 
ful woman, and finds them very complete. But he denies thata 
woman must be beautiful to inspire love, and cites the case of Hen- 
rietta of England, Duchess of Orleans, who was positively ill-shapen; 
yet so fascinating was her manner and her conversation that all who 
came under her influence admired her. The same was the case with 
Adelaide of Savoy. 

Canadians (French) in New England. Henry Loomis Nelson. 
Harper's Magazine, New York, July, 8 pp. Illus. 

THERE are in New England over 300,000 French Canadians, and 
in the United States probably 1,000,000. The writer calls attention 
to the importance of this immigration because of its number and 
character. In 1891 there were in New England 83,663 French 
Canadian voters, and most of the French Canadians voted the 
Democratic ticket because of their dislike of the McKinley tariff. 
They are devout Roman Catholics, and loyal to their native 
language, at the same time they are thrifty, generally peaceable, and 
fairly honest, but the writer says: It may be that trouble will result 
from this increasing immigration. 
City-Unification Commission (The). 

nightly Review, London, June, 10 pp. 

Unver existing conditions there is a marked distinction between 


Charles Harrison. Fort- 


the Corporation and the City Guilds. The Corporation is divested — 


of all that which in modern days is considered as the function of a 
civic government, but it is still a county, and reserves the power of 
rating its citizens for one purpose only—the police. The article 
gives a history of the Corporation and the various legislative acts 
which have affected it, and discusses measures for the organization 
of one representative Corporation for the entire metropolis. 
Chile, The Civil Code of. Marquis de Lema. La Union Ibero- 
Americana, Madrid, June. 

As in most of the American legal codes, the Code Napoleon has 

found a place in the laws of Chili. But the legal statutes of the South- 
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ern Republic appear in many instances superior to their French 
prototype. The writer of this paper especially attacks the marriage 
laws. Formerly, marriage was legal only when solemnized by the 
Church. Since 1884, the civil rite must be added to that of the 
Church, or the civil ceremony alone renders the marriage legal. 
This appears to our writer very dangerous. He believes that the 
sanctity of the marriage-bond has suffered greatly because of this law. 


Friesland (East), People in. G. F. Gidel. Die Grenzboten, Leip- 


zig, Heft 23. 

Tuis paper presents the inhabitants of East Friesland as a hard- 
headed, sombre people, a people used to battle with the ever-restless 
and unfriendly German Ocean, and, therefore, a people prone to 
stand upon their rights and defend them to the last drop of their 
blood. The Frisians are very silent, and their language is mono- 
syllabic. A cutter is called ‘‘ak,” the sledge ‘‘sle,” the anchorage 
‘‘re.” The double name Katherine-Christine is shortened into 
‘‘Rinste.” It seems rather queer, however, that they cannot 
shorten the names of their towns and villages, of which ‘‘ Kleinst- 
dercharlottenpolder” and ‘‘ Nenenderaltengroden” are character- 
istic specimens. 

Holiday (The Poor Children’s), 
London, June. 

Tue writer here treats of the immense benefit and blessing of & 
three weeks’ holiday in the country to the children of the Londom 
poor, of the difficulties of providing satisfactorily for it, and of the 
best methods of meeting these difficulties. 


May Jeune. Fortnightly Review, 


Irish Prosperity. Some Ideals of. Lyceum, Dublin, 4 pp. 
Cuter of these is the ‘fat cattle ideal,” presented by the Royal 
Dublin Society, which having been successful in fostering cattle rais- 
ing and horse-breeding industries, regards its success as evidence of 
national prosperity. The next ideal noticed is the Bank Investment 
Ideal. Between 1846 and 1890 the banking capital of Ireland 
increased by £2,000,000, and the bank deposits from £7,549,000 to- 
£31,146,000. A third ideal is the increase in the number of looms 
and spindles in the linen industries; but the writer refuses to accept 
any of these as conclusive evidence of growing national prosperity. 


Jews (The) Under Greek Domination. Ernest Renan. Revue des 


Deux Mondes, Paris, March 15, pp. 16. 

OnE of the last, if not the last production of Renan, this paper deals 
with the Jews in Palestine under the reign of Antiochus Epiphanes 
(175-164 B. C.), when the statue of Jupiter Olympius was placed in 
the Holy of Holies in the Temple, an act called by the Jews ‘‘ The 
Abomination of Desolation.” It was tlien, in consequence of their 
sufferings, that the Jews, according to Renan, adopted, though not 
universally, a belief in the resurrection of the body, that is, for the 
just alone. For the wicked, death was annihilation. 


Justice, Genesis of the Idea of. Nouvelle 


Guillaume Ferrero. 
Revue, Paris, May, 13 pp. 

EXPLANATION of the way in which the idea of justice has been 
evolved from the ancient ordeals, a form of test to determine guilt 
or innocence by appealing to a supernatural decision. Our vulgar 
phrase, ‘‘to go through fire and water” is derived from the English 
ordeal by fire and ordeal by water—the former being confined to per- 
sons of rank, the latter to the common people. 
Money, The Disturbed Relations of its Value. 

Berg. De Gids, Amsterdam, May, 46 pp. 

Tue author strenuously opposes the introduction of an exclusive 
gold standard, and bases his arguments upon the assertion that the 
advance of civilization is in a great measure due to the increase of 
the available means of exchange from the mines of America and 
Australia. He says: ‘‘ The endeavors to make silver valueless for 
international trade relations appear to have been crowned with 
success. The supporters of this movement would make us believe 
that we will have reached perfection when all States have followed 
England's lead and reduced silver coins to the standard of a mere 
token. In this case the mass of silver held by’ every country would 
become perfectly valueless, and this must be followed by a depres- 
sion of trade and industry such as the world never witnessed 
before.” He also thinks that America will soon be forced to stop 
her generous export of gold.. 
Sausage-Archieves (The) of Bornstadt. 

boten, Leipzig, No. 22. 
A MosT amusing bit of red-tapeism, in which tons of paper are 
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- denied by the Russian traveler. 





used to find the thief of a bit of sausage (worth ten cents). When 

‘the culprit is at last found, the jury gives the well-known Irish 

verdict : “ Not guilty, but don’t do it again.” 

Social Question (The). Luis Vega-Rey. La Revista Contemporanea, 
_ Madrid, April. 

Tus article is chiefly of interest on account of the description of 
‘the crusade against the Albigenses (or Waldenses) in the begin- 
ning of the Thirteenth Century. The author, though a good Cath- 
olic, never severely criticises the action of the Crusaders, who com- 
mited horrible cruelties in the name of religion. Yet he accuses the 
Albigenses of socialistic propaganda. 

‘World-Ameliorators. Dr. J.D. Holsch. Die Garteniaube, Leip- 
_ zig, Heft 10, 2 pp. 
Tus is the fourth of a series of papers devoted to the discussion 

of Utopian visions and schemes for the establishment of societies 

free from the ordinary drawbacks of common life. The Utopian 
scheme outlined in the present paper is the Jesuit Society in Paraguay 

which, in the heyday of its success, enrolled from 100,000 to 300,000 

Guarani Indians among its members, and was able to place 30,000 

armed warriors in the field. Asa matter of fact, the Jesuit leaders 

organized the Guaranis as an industrial community only to exploit 
them. 
UNCLASSIFIED. 
Athletic Records (Past and Present). 
June, 3 pp. 

A COMPARISON of the world records of to-day with those of past 
generations. The author concludes that the Greeks probably ex- 
celled us in activity, but for sheer strength he is disposed to accord 
the palm to America. In walking, running, jumping, boxing, etc., 
‘the present generation surpasses the achievements of the early years 
of the century, but the long-distance records of thirty years ago 
have never been attained since, a fact which the writer attributes 
to the greater interest attaching to short spurts. 

‘Cuckoo (The). Theo. Seelmann. Das Universum, Dresden and 

Vienna, Heft 21. 

Tue cuckoo hen forces her offspring upon birds far smaller than 
‘herself, who are too weak to throw the unwelcome guest out of their 
nests. If the other birds are strong enough, the cuckoo is not permitted 
to deposit her eggs, if the owners of the nests are near. If a linnet 
‘discovers the cuckoo near her home, she gives the alarm, and not 
oly the birds of her own species, but wagtails, woodpeckers, and 
others will assist in attacking the common enemy. When the egg is 
once deposited, the cuckoo watches for some time to prevent its 
removal by force. When the young cuckoo has been hatched, the 
foster parents never seem to make any difference in the treatment of 
‘the intruder and their own offspring. 

Grum-Grschimailos Travels in Turfan, Central Asia. C. Hahn, 

Globus, Braunschweig, No. 24. ~ 

THE country south’ of the Lien-shan mountains is described as the 
most barren desert upon earth. Turfan itself, however, contains 
some grand monuments of a past civilization. The prevalent story 
that the ancient inhabitants of the country were of Turkish race is 
He believes that the many Turkish 
words used by the people have been taken over because Turkish is 
80 easy to learn. 

nipgaacan Central), Travels in. M. Klittke. Der Globus, Braun- 
" schweig, we 23. 

Tuart so little is known of this great island of the Indian Ocean is 
-due to the jealousy of the Hovas. They will not allow any good 
roads to be made, consequently all merchandise has to be transported 
on the backs of carriers. Interesting is the description of the Betsi- 
misaraka, a people which had been conquered by the warlike Hovas 
in 1820. In their country lies the forest of Refaroux, where the 
passes are so dangerous on account of falling trees and rocks, that the 
natives call it Fitomaniannomby, i. e., a road that will make an ox 
‘shed tears. P 
-Meat-Market (The) of the World. E. Below. Die Grenzboten. 

Leipzig, No. 22. 

Mr. Brow is an ardent admirer of American greatness. In the 
series of ‘* Pictures of the West,” in which the present article is 
included, he cannot sufficiently point out that everything in America 
dis colossal, grand, overpowering. ‘‘ But still—mendo not rest, human 
life counts as nothing, that fairness and justice to every individual, 
ito which we are accustomed in the Old World, is altogether unknown 


&. Scoville, Jr., Outing, 
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here. The Almighty Dollar is God! Look at the slaughter- 
houses of Chicago. The Berlin slaughter-houses are beautifully 
clean, but they could not manage the third part of the work. The 
Armour establishment kills over 600,000 pigs in one year! But where 
is the medical supervision? In Berlin thirty-six different Proben from 
the same carcass are given to thirty-six chemists, and in such a man- 
ner that it is impossible for two of these chemists to compare notes. 
And only if all the thirty-six pronounce the meat sound, may it be 
sold. In Chicago, the meat is often on its way to Europe within a 
few hours after the killing, with a certificate which describes it as 
‘duly inspected.’ There is no time to be conscientious in America,” 
Pere Lachaise, Clara Biller. 
No. 21. 

AN interesting description of the big Paris graveyard, which covers 
over a hundred acres, of the people of many nations who have been 
buried there, and of its history. The grounds covered by the grave- 
yard to-day were about the end of the Seventeenth Century in the 
possession of Pére la Chaise, the Jesuit adviser and minister of the 
Grand monarque, Louis quatorze. Little is remembered of the Pére 
to-day, but the people hated him much in his time as the following 
doggerel proves. We give it in the original, because it is too good 
to be spoiled by translation: 


Universum, Vienna and Dresden, 


Le Prince d’Orange gouverne tout, 
Le Cardinal de Fiirstenberg brouille tout, 
Le Roy de France demande tout, 
L’ Allemagne s’oppose 4 tout— 
Le Pére la Chaise se mesle de tout, 
Si Dieu ne met order a tout, 
Le Diable emportera tout. 


Postage-Stamps (The) of the World. C. Wilken. Das Neue Blatt, 
Leipzig, Heft 23. 

A SOMEWHAT elaborate account of the world’s postage-stamps. 
The United States is credited with 2,062 different stamps since the 
Revolution. Very interesting are also the prices paid for rare stamps. 
Thus a Mauritius one-penny stamp of 1847 is worth $1,250; two- 
pence, $750; Sandwich Island, 1852, two-cent stamp, $500; five-cent 
stamp, $300; thirteen-cent stamp, $300. Collectors are beginning to 
boycott the stamps of certain South American Republics and French 
Colonies, which issue a new pattern every two or three years, as they 
get their stamps printed for nothing by enterprising dealers. 

Pulque, or Agave Wine. Emil Riedel. 
efte, Braunschweig, June, 12 pp. 

THE pulque, or fermented juice of the Agave Mexicana (Linneus), 
appears to have played for ages much the same part in Mexican 
social life as the juice of the grape played among the civilized 
nations of the Old World. Im the present paper, which is 
abundantly Hlustrated, the writer treats of the cultivation of the 
agave, the preparation of the pulque, its universal use in Mexico, of 
Aztec laws against drunkenness and excess, etc., etc. Agave wine, 
or pulque, is approximately as strong in alcoholic contents as cider. 
Sailing Yacht (The) of the Day. Chas. Ledyard Norton, Outing, 

New York, June, 5 pp. 

Tus is an instructive paper on yachts and yacht construction, and 
is illustrated with numerous plans. The comparative merits of sloops 
and cutters are discussed, and in a fair-minded spirit the writer says 
that as the Valkyrie has to cross the ocean to compete for the inter- 
national trophy, true sportsmanship should dictate the selection, 
to defend the cup, of a boat capable of matching the Valkyrie in any 
weather. The article closes with a definition of nautical terms, and 
the names of the several sails of a yacht, of which there are twelve, 
as shown in illustrations, 

Trusts and Monopolies as Modern Highwaymen. W. O. McDowell. 
Our Day, Boston, June, 8 pp. 

Tuis paper professes to be an exposé of the true inwardness of the 
practical working of the corporation laws as they are used by great 
corporations to rob and wrong the minority stockholders. The writer 
calls for such a measure of control of great organizations as is applied 
to banks; otherwise he predicts an overthrow of the existing organiza- 
tion in favor of socialism; and concludes with these words: ‘‘ Any 
Government is a colossal failure under which the unscrupulous few 
grow rich and powerful at the expense of the honest, toiling many, 
or the Wall-Street gambler becomes the representative capitalist, and 
the honest stockholder with a conscience is only a victim, or the 
miner and his family become outcasts, the mechanic a slave, the rail- 
road employé a thing of no account.” 
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BOOKS AND BOOK-WRITERS. 


‘““SURVIVALS IN CHRISTIANITY.” 


How much of what is considered orthodox by Protestants, or 
Roman Catholics, or those of the Greek Church, has been transferred 
to Christianity from religions older than itself? This is the question 
which the Rev. Charles James Wood undertakes to answer, in 
part at least, in his work “ Survivals in Christianity.”* Who Mr. 
Wood is, and something about his book, is thus set forth in The 
Times (New York): 


“Mr. C. J. Wood makes his first appearance in print in the book 
now in hand. He isa young clergyman of the Episcopal Church, 
living at Lockhaven, Pa., and of ascholarly mind. A year ago he 
was invited to deliver a course of special lectures before the Episco- 
pal Theological School of Cambridge, Mass., aud discharged the 
duty, selecting as his topic that which is named in the title of the 
book. In an introductory lecture he defines his position and pur- 
pose, This is followed by lectures on The Idea of God, The Church, 
The Forgiveness of Sin, The Resurrection, and Eternal Life, These are 
fairly considered from the point of view of the Episcopal Church and 
its acknowledged creed. The immanence of God is the chief sub- 
ject discussed. He sets forth the subject, which has a rather pan- 
theistic look, as both a Pauline and Johannean doctrine, as taught in 
the Old Testament, as well as in the New, and further enlarges upon 
it as relating to the Church, to the true philosophy of history, and 
to the unity of the Church. Due heed is given to ‘survivals’ of vari- 
ous sorts, such as paganism in the theology of the Resurrection, of sha- 
manism, materialism, fire worship, dualism, magic, eternal life, etc.” 


As to the scope and purpose of the work, The Christian Union 
(New York), which sympathizes strongly with its view, thus speaks: 


‘This book will have great power to color the thought of those 
who read it sympathetically and with an open mind, It is a theolog- 
ical treatise. Its chapters are such as, The Idea of God, The Church, 
Forgiveness of Sins, The Resurrection, Eternal Life. But it is 
theology approached from a strange direction aud by a revolutionary 
method. The adoption of its dominant principle would render obso- 
lete all ‘Systems of Divinity’ so far extant. And we are nigh to the 
point when we must confess that they are in fact moribund at any 
rate. Can any one mention a single ‘System of Theology’ which 
now expresses the actual belief of any thoughtful and candid man ? 
Shall it be that of Hodge ? or Martenson ? or Calvin ? or any of the 
Confessions? or the propositions of the Council of Trent? or 
Aquinas ? or Augustine ? or Origen ? or Paul ? or the writer of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews? Asa matter of fact, the actual beliefs of 
the Christian world not only cannot be concluded with any system 
extant, but the Christian consciousness cannot understand the formu- 
lated systems. The reason is that a profound om has taken place 
within the last thirty years in men’s mode of thinking. The doctrine 
of Evolution has done it. Up to the present generation men thought 
of theology as they thought of the world and of man. These were 
conceived of as having been ‘constructed’; now they are thought of 
as having ‘grown.’ They were thought of as the result of mechanical 
energy; they are thought of as the result of vital energy. The two 
conceptions are radically opposed. The old watchword was Design; 
the new one is Evolution. It has come to be seen that there is noth- 
ing in the world, not even theology, which has been made out of 
whole cloth. Everything that is carries in itself survivals of the 
things which have been as well as prophecies of what will be. 

‘‘His point of departure is fittingly seen, as in a parable, in the 
Burnt Column in Constantinople, to which he alludes in his intro- 
duction. The CoJumn was set up by the first Christian Emperor. It 
is of porpyhry, ahundred and fifty feet high. A spiral ribbon of 
bas-relief trails from base to top. The ancient bronze image of 
Apollo, brought from Delphi, surmounts it. On the pedestal of the 
statue Constantine inscribed his own name, thus making the figure 
of Apollo his own portrait. About the head of this pagan-Christian 
statue is a niinbus of darting rays made from nails of the true cross! 
Underneath the foundations are buried that sacred image, the Pal- 
ladium of Rome, and the twelve baskets used at the miracle of the 
loaves and fishes! Here is an epitome of Christianity as it exists 
to-day. A temple builded of stones quarried in many lands and in 
remote times; a temple in which the Son of God sits enthroned 
above an altar for which primitive cults have furnished unhewn 
rocks, the Pheenicians brass, and which the Hebrew: priest has 
deluged with blood; a temple in whose ritual are mingled the tauro- 
balium and scapegoat to Azazel, in whose music the ecstatic chant 
of the Pythoness sounds through the notes of the Te Deum; a 
temple in which the devotees bring with them unconsciously the 
religious conceptions of their pagan forefathers, while they worship 
the Incarnate God!” ‘ 


Of the author’s method an illustration is given by The Tribune 
(Chicago), together with observations on some shortcomings of the 
book: 


‘‘ Criticism may find, perhaps, that some things are inadequately 
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worked out. This seems to us the case, for instance, with the 
author's doctrine of the Trinity, and with his doctrine of the ‘pneu- 
matic’ body of the Resurrection, both of which are far from clear. 
In both cases, however, the essential idea contended for seemed well 
worth vindicating against that which it opposed, the first against 
that of a mere monotheistic transcendence, the second against that 
of a resuscitation of the flesh. Indeed, the author's tone and spirit 
are always commendable. A good illustration of his method is his 
lecture on the forgiveness of sins. From folk-faith there has passed 
over into Christianity the idea ‘that forgiveness of sins is a magical, 
non-ethical, purely objective wiping-out of a score against us, and a 
settlement of our account in Heaven’s ledger by a free cancellation 
of a debt which could never be liquidated, and the char ing of the 
same to the account of another.’ This idea is abundantly illustrated, 
both from the history of Christian theology and from the folk-faith 
which contains many curious examples of it. To it, the author 
opposes, as the really Christian doctrine, the idea of the forgiveness 
of sins as a spiritual process, the regeneration of man by the Divine 
Spirit, and thus an actual, not merely a forensic, wiping-out of sin. 
He denies, therefore, emphatically that the death of Christ was in 
any sense a vicarious expiation. ‘To attain to God-consciousness,’ 
the true forgiveness of sins, or salvation, *we must have faith in 
Jesus Christ, simply because that consciousness is of the sort which 
is effected by the actualization in moral and spiritual existence of the 
individual man, of the historic life of Christ Jesus,’ and this truth is 
precisely the doctrine of Justification by Faith ‘when unswathed 
from its theological mummy-wrappings.’ ” 


Of what Mr. Wood has to offer in regard to the Church, The 
Tribune (New York) has this analysis: 


‘«Perhaps the lecture on the Church will most interest Mr. Wood’s 
fellow churchmen. ‘Unity,’ he says, ‘is not necessarily uniformity 
in creed, ritual, orin Church government. Creeds pass, because their 
language becomes obselete; ceremonies vary, and should vary, 
according to the temper and culture of the worshipers.’ Nor is the 
ideal conception of the Church ever realized. ‘What age or region 
will render us a picture of the Church holy in the blameless lives of 
all its members? Was holiness realized in the Robber Synod, or in 
the brawls between the blues and greens in the streets of orthodox 
Byzantium? Was holiness resplendent in-the Nitrian monks, who, 
with oyster shells savagely slew the maiden Hypatia? The holiness 
of the Church is evidently a goal rather than a starting-point. 

‘* Of the doctrine of the Apostolic Succession, Mr. Woods says that 
while it cannot be disproved, it cannot be proved. There 
is, he says, no statement or assertion of a tactual succession 
in the articles of religion, It was not held by the English 
reformers, nor insisted upon by Cosin, Jewell, Andrews, Hall, 
or Whitgift. ‘And to insist that it is essential to the being 
of the Church would be to out-Herod Herod; for even the 
Church of Rome has not always insisted on reordination. ‘If, then, 
he concludes, ‘ the tremendous assumption of such a succession of min- 
istry as shall serve for an unbroken conduit for a substantial force- 
called grace, gives no sign of itself in gifts of healing and of tongues, 
in the immediate evangelization of the world, and in the conviction 
of the human heart, or in any other mighty work, we may well ask 
ourselves if it be necessary to hold to tactual succession and sub- 
stantial grace; and if we do what is the practical outcome? ’ 

‘* The other lectures on the idea of God, the forgiveness of sins, 
the Resurrection and eternal life, are marked in many passages b 
bold and brilliant thought. The whole volume is eminently read- 
able, and its appearance introduces to the world a thinker, who, it. 
is to be hoped, will be heard from again ere long.” 


What the author shows and the benefits of books like his are thus 
set forth by The Week (Toronto): 


‘* Undoubtedly, Mr. Wood shows, with convincing force, that 
many of the forms in which Christian doctrines have been presented 
have been derived from ethnic sources rather than from the Bible; 
but some of them have rather, perhaps, been generated by the same 
human tendencies which have given their form to ancient heathen 
beliefs. Good service is done by books like these, because they will 
help to show objectors to Christianity that their most sincere diffi- 
culties are connected not with the essence of the Gospel, but with 
the forms in which it has been presented, and these not derived from 
the Scriptures.” 





THROUGH COLONIAL DOORWAYS. 


ESCRIPTIONS of social life during colonial days, in what is 

now the United States, are none too many, and Miss Anne Hol- 
lingsworth Wharton has made an addition* to these descriptions, 
dealing almost entirely with Philadelphia. Of her book The Times 
(New York) thinks well: 


‘The title of this volume has been ey! chosen as a suggestive 
indication of the contents. It is the social life of men and women 
before the Revolution to which we are introduced. Of politics and 
war, of trade and business strife, we learn nothing. The writer has 

* Throw h Colonial Doorways. 


By Anne Hollingsworth Wharton. 16mo. 


Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. 
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aimed to satisfy a natural desire, and by sounding, as it were, the 

brass knocker of ancient homesteads, to take the reader across 
and show him the hospitable life of the forefathers 
estimates that, in this manner, while enjoying 
cheer, the modern person can realize the close- 
ness of the which really unites that old life with the newer life 
of our times. Not mere merrymaking and frivolity does she dis- 
close, but high hopes and homely cares, with simple pleasures and 

eties 


ve cs sereietions are largely secured through old letters and 


diaries, forthe most long unread and still unpublished, although, 
here and there, she recourse to those of Mrs. Adams and Eliza 
South : 


“‘The author of this book has let in light on colonial life in a 
most ble manner. It was a book well worth writing, and it is 
as well worth reading. The publishers have printed and bound it in 
charming style. In its way it is history, or, rather, a corrective of 
what we have accepted as history.” 


Viewed through the spectacles of The Hvening Post (New York) 
the volume presents a very different aspect: 


‘*Readers in whom the last remnant of good taste has not been 
destroyed by the customs of contempo journalism, have learned 
to turn a deaf ear to invitations to invade the privacy of domestic 
interiors, and hear intrusive gossip concerning the affairs of their in- 
mates. When, however, they are invited, as in the present volume, 
to an ‘At Home’ of the stately entertainers of ceremonious colonial 
days, it seems but reasonable to expect that instead of gossip, there 
shall be picturesquely illustrative anecdotes, and in place of invento- 
ries of the ladies’ silks, satins, and jewels, chronicles of gracious 
speech and finished deportment. A measure of familiarity, gained 
from the fiction of Thackeray and Hawthorne, or the soberer pages 
of essayists, most readers already have with. the times when our 
country’s manners still preserved something of an Old World court- 
liness. To their store of literary reminiscences all would gladly add 
others of like quality. 

“ Unfortunatel for expectations of better things, what is here 
actually shown through colonial doorways is too much of a feather 
with what the public, at the heels of the reporters, sees through 
modern doorways. .. . 


‘“To see wasted an opportunity of holding up to a vulgar age pat- 
terns of more refined manners and nobler modes of life, must cause 
regret. The pity is the more in this case, in that there is internal evi- 
dence that the writer has been betrayed, by the facility of her pen, 
into easy writing. Such writing, coupled with easy thinking, is so 
much the fashion of the hour that it has, like degenerate manners, 
the effect of contagion, and is difficult to avoid falling into. Yet the 
men and women whose names recur here were worthy of essays in 
description more in pee pw with their own balanced periods. Of 
ty hy, binding, and graceful frontispiece, there is nothing to be 
said in di raise. if the author had but done her part as thoroughly 
as the publisher has his, the result would have been an unusually at- 
tractive piece of book-making.” 


The Atlantic Monthly (Boston) finds the book agreeable reading: 


** An exceedingly pretty book in its exterior presentment, and dis- 
closing, when one comes to the contents, a light and agreeable 
réchaufé of the humane side of our colonial antiquities. The 
Mesc , that pageant of Revolutionary days which glitters like 
a jewel in the distance, and shows paste when one gets nearer, the 

tar Parties, in which Philadelphia society shows how it can be 
dignified in the midst of frivolity, the Philadelphia Dancing Assem- 
blies, New York Balls and Receptions,—these and similar topics 
enable the author to give some notion of the frisky side of not-too- 
distant antiquity.” 


Mr. John Habberton, in Godey’s Magazine (New York), rates the 
volume highly: 

“No better book of its kind has ever been published. Mrs. 
Wharton is a discriminating admirer of the people and surroundings 
of a century or more ago in the United States, and she has gathered 
from some colonial towns, which now are great cities, a mass of in- 
cident and names, which she has surr ed with the charm of 
retrospection.” 


It is thus The Hvening Transcript (Boston) expresses the pleasure 
derived from reading Miss Wharton: 


“It isa charming world to which we are introduced by passing 
‘Through Colonial Doorways’ in obedience to Miss Wharton’s sum- 


mons. ith facile she pictures the belles and beaux of Revo- 
oe days, quickening the minor episodes of the dusty past into 
vid life.” 


The Tribune (Chicago) has this to say about the work and its 
author: 


‘Her acquaintance with the old Philadelphia families has enabled 
her to draw her materials from private sources, such as unpublished 
letters and journals, which were inaccessible to or neglected by our 
dignity-loving historians. She has ee ‘to present to this genera- 
tion more characteristic pictures of their grandfathers and grand- 
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mothers, drawn with a freer hand, and touched with the familiar 
light of every-day intercourse.” . . . 

‘*From the chapter entitled ‘A Bundle of Old Love Letters,’ we 
+e for quotation a passage from a billet doux of the Rev. Elias 

each: 

‘**T hope that the Silver Streams of my Dearest Affections and 
faithful Love will be willingly received into the Mill Pond of your 
tender Virgin Heart; by your halling up the flood gate of your vir. 
tuous Love and Affection; which will completely turn the Wheels of 
your Gracious will and Understanding to receive the golden grainegs 
or Effects of my Steadfast Love and unerring Affection, which will be 
in Loyall respective and Obliging Service so Long as Life Shall Last; 
and such a thrice Happy Conjunction may induce Many to bring 
bags of Golden graines of rejoicing to our Mill and River of joy and 
contentment, and we ourselves will sing ye Epithalmy; this is the 
Earnest (yet Languishing) Desire of his Soul who hath sent his heart 
with his Letter.’” 





THE PHILOSOPHY OF SINGING. 


\ HAT Mrs. Clara Kathleen Rogers knows about singing, she has 

embodied in a book entitled “‘The Philosophy of Singing.”* 
The general impression seems to be that she knows a good deal about 
the art of which she writes, and has given sound advice to singers; 
although her volume, thinks The Nation (New York), might be 
improved : 


‘‘ This little book would be better, as a whole, if there were less 
philosophy and theology in it. There is a lack of concreteness in 
the first chapters that makes them uninteresting; but in the later 
chapters the author more than redeems herself. In Part II., which 
is devoted to the mechanism and technique of singing, there isa 
great amount of sound advice, without a trace of the charlatanry and 
assumption of the ‘only genuine and original’ art of teaching sing- 
ing which makes most books on this subject worthless. The question 
of the registers is sensibly discussed, and there are some excellent 
directions regarding the seemingly paradoxical subject of ‘silent 
exercises’ in singing. One of the subjects treated in Part III. is 
‘Stage-Fright: Its Cause and Its Cure.’ The immediate cause of 
this, the author thinks, is ‘lack of proper concentration, which lack 
of concentration has its real cause in egotism.’ The cure lies in cul- 
tivating the habit of not trying to distinguish one’s self, but of giving 
the whole attention to the composer one is called on to interpret. 
‘In a word, egotism, or consideration of self, being eliminated, the 
concentration would be perfect, and, with perfect concentration, stage- 
fright would bean impossibility.’ This chapter would alone make it 
worth while for most students of song to read Mrs. Rogers’s book. 

‘In her preface Mrs. Rogers makes the prophecy that ‘the greatest 
days of art are yet to come, and that the greatest singers have not 
yet been heard,’ which contrasts pleasantly with the current, foolish, 
and ignorant talk about the ‘lost art’ of song. Male singers ceased 
some time ago to execute florid music, and the prima donna will soon 
follow. Weshall then have vocalists who can sing the music of 
Bach, Schumann, Wagner, Schubert, and Franz—that is, vocal 
music in which the idea, the emotion, and expression are the main 
thing, and take the place of a string of meaningless vocal embroid- 
eries for the singer’s glorification. it the author had brought out this 
point and dwelt on it with concrete illustrations, she could have made 
her little treatise still more useful.” 


Too much metaphysics is the verdict of The Hvening Telegraph 
(Philadelphia): 


‘***In Mrs. Rogers’s book the chapters on mechanism, technique, 
rhythmical breathing, dramatic expression, etc., are admirable, but 
the ‘ philosophy ’ proper we like far less, or, to speak with entire cans 
dor, not at all. The book is weighed down by a lot of meandering 
metaphysics which has no appreciable relation with the subject. 
Singing isa noble thing but if we were to handicap it as this author 
proposes it would lose all claim to be considered a practical and vital 
art.” 


The Independent (New York) has no fault to find with Mrs. 
Rogers’s philosophy: 


A little book seriously conceived and painstakingly executed, with 
much in it for the student or professor of art who has a true concep- 
tion of its basis and privileges. The writer considers at some length 
the underlying relations of vocal music to ethics and the emotions, and 
then enters into a practical discussion of the correct application of the 
mechanism of the voice on excellent principles of anatomy and techni- 
cal instruction. Between the philosophic mission of the volume and 
this quite practical element ofits didactics, Mrs. Rogers establishes an 
immediate and agreeably demonstrable connection. Along with its 
train of thought and ethical argument, the book expresses a hearty 
incentive to artistic conscientiousness and common sense, too often 
obscured by one or another of the technical methods wherewith 
teachers sometimes not so much quicken as blunt and bewilder the 
powers of those under their care.” 


Nor does the philosophy disagree with The Post (Pittsburgh): 
‘* Altogether the book is a strong one, and a healthy, bracing one; 
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the sentiment is pure and wholesome, and the writer unaffectedly 
earnest and sincere. The chapter on ‘Individuality in Art’ is 
especially fine, and worth a careful reading.” 


Highly does The Times (New York) esteem the volume: 


‘“This book ought to be read by a great many persons who will 
never hear of it. They are of two classes—the fashionable loiterers 
at the opera, whose hostility to true dramatic art is one of the great- 
est stumbling-blocks in the path of lyric progress, and the popular 
singing teachers who labor incessantly to make the world believe that 
‘method ’ is the ultimate end of vocal study. The damage done by 
these two classes to the art of song is incalculable. When we say 
that there is no branch of music which men and women discuss so 
glibly and know so little about as singing. we seem to make a sweep- 
ing statement; but it isa simple truth. If Mrs. Rogers’s little book 
should be widely read and pondered, much good would be done. 
But it is too much to expect that the American public will be 
induced to take dramatic art seriously or to regard singing as a dra- 
matic art at all.” 


It is the philosophy of the book which The Tribune (New York) 
finds most praiseworthy. 


‘Tt is her keen analysis of the psychological elements of the vocal 
art that makes the book valuable. In this she builds strongly, 
gracefully, symmetrically on a base that none will be able to shake 
who may disagree with her on the questions of breathing and registers, 
those perennial rocks of offense to all who are persuaded by curiosity 
or duty to look into books: that treat of singing. Mrs Rogers is a 
singer; indeed, unless we are confounding her with somebody else, 
she is a daughter of John Barnett, the English composer, and was 
known to the music-lovers of the not-distant past as Clara Doria. 
Both circumstances are suggested in her writing. Without 
saying so she has set as her guiding principle the scientific axioms 
of Herbert Spencer—‘ Variations of voice are the physiological 
results of variations of feeling’; and ‘ Feelings are muscular 
stimulus.’ So long as singing was mere vocal artifice, so long as 
‘agility’ was the be-all and end-all of vocalization, this principle 
was without value. It came into its rights only when opera was 
regenerated and became again what it was in the days of its infancy 
—lyric drama. The possibilities of dramatic expression in music not 
having been yet exhausted. it would of course be foolish to assert 
that singing is doomed henceforth to follow the path of decadence. 
There is growing the new conception of its mission and its capabili- 
ties, and to this new conception Mrs. Rogers has paid a tribute which 
is fragrant and beautiful and strong. It must command the respect 
of all believers in the seriousness and worth of music as an agency 
of refinement.” 


HENRY IRVING ON THE DRAMA. 


OUR addresses, made at various times by Mr. Henry Irving, are 
collected in a book under the title ‘‘ The Drama.” * Three of 
these addresses were delivered in Great Britain and one at Cambridge 
before the students of Harvard University. The general impression 
seems to be that the addresses are worth collecting. For them The 
Evening Post (New York) has this good word: 


‘‘Mr. Henry Irving’s addresses on various theatrical topics have 
most of them been printed separately, either in this country or in 
England; but they have now been brought together in a single vol- 
ume, well printed and enriched by a reproduction of the striking 
portrait of Mr. Irving by Mr. Whistler. Two of these addresses are 
on the Art of Acting, as to which Mr. Irving says nothing new, but 
says aptly and pertinently much that is true and much that needs to 
be said afresh to every generation. In the main, both of these 
lectures are pleas for the dignity and honor of the histrionic pro- 
fession, and they are—as the recent speech of Mr. Jefferson was and 
as M. Coquelin’s many and more brilliant conférences are also—to be 
taken as evidence in behalf of an art often as ill-defended as it is 
often unwisely attacked. If inferior in wit and in art to M. 
Coquelin’s plea, Mr. Irving's is at least sincere and moderate. The 
tone of all four addresses is elevated and the manner is winning.” 


Of the literary merit of the book The Literary World (Boston) has 
this opinion: 


‘‘We have been agreeably surprised by the literary manner of 
Mr. modapey addresses. We had anticipated some exaggeration, 
perhaps a little fantastic and willful, of the remarkable personality 
of the famous player and manager. On the contrary, his style is 
clear and direct, appealing to sound sense, and with a charming 
vein of humorous allusion. The moroseness of the Puritans, for 
instance, is neatly indicated: they ‘ isolated themselves in consistent 
abstinence from everything that anybody else did.’ pis 

‘The small volume consists of four addresses—‘ The Stage as It 
Is,’ two on ‘The Art of Acting,’ and ‘Four Great Actors.’ These 
were delivered by Mr. Irving at the Philosophical Institution of 
Edinburgh, and | Read and Oxford Universities. 

‘The ‘ four great actors’ considered by Mr. Irving are Burbage, 
Betterton, Garrick, and Kean; his portraits of them are rapid, but 
highly intelligent and humane. (A printer's error, by the way—and 
not an unnatural one, seeing how much better known is the child of 


*‘*The Drama.’ Four Lectures by Henry Irving. New York: Tait, Sons & Co, 
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Shakespeare’s brain than his child after the flesh—makes the text 
read ‘his beloved son Hamlet,’ instead of Hamnet.)” 


Of the soundness of one of Mr. Irving’s observations The Journal 
(Chicago) expresses doubt: 


‘*Like every man who has been successful in his calling, Mr. 
Irving is pleased with his, and he speaks of it with the fervor of an 
enthusiast. He looks at his art from the standpoint of one who has 
interpreted the drama in its nobler aspects, and who is, perhaps, 
inclined to overrate its importance. When he says, for example, 
that the stage is now seen to be an elevating instead of a lowerin 
influence on national morality we doubt if he has hit the mar 
squarely. In the twenty odd theatres of Chicago the great majority 
of the plays that are presented from one year’s end to another have 
no moral influence at all. People go to see them as an amusement, 
and they do not affect character. They afford a perfectly legitimate, 
and sometimes a very enjoyable, way of passing the evening, and so 
subserve a worthy, if not an exalted, purpose. However, some lati- 
tude must be allowed an actor in the defense of his profession, and 
1 Irving certainly has the right on his side in combating preju- 
dices.” 

One lesson to be drawn from the book is thus put by The Times 
(Troy): 

‘‘Butin the midst of all this turmoil about the stage, one fact 
stands out clearly: The dramatic art is steadily growing in credit 
with the educated classes. It is drawing more recruits From these 
classes. The fact is regularly demonstrated each theatrical season 
that there is quite an extraordinary number of women who want to 
become actresses, and the cardinal difficulty in the way is not the 
social deterioration which some people think they will incur, but 
simply their inability to act. On the other hand, men and women 
of education who have the necessary aptitude and become actors will 
not find that their education is useless.” 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


No one has ever accused Count Leo TolstoY of a lack of frankness, 
One of the Count’s whims is a dislike for poetry. A young Russian 
poet, who was ignorant of Tolstot’s ideas on the subject, lately sent 
him a volume of poems written by the young man, and followed up the 
book by a visit, hoping to get some compliment from his host. Instead 
of compliments TolstoY gave his visitor a severe lecture on the folly 
of writing in verse, concluding with this amiable and well-bred 
remark: ‘‘ If I may be perfectly frank with you, I would say that 
verses are generally the production of literary wantonness, literary 
frivolity, and literary insolence.” 


It surprised some readers of Harper’s Weekly for June 10, to be 
told by the Rev. Dr. Frederick J. Masters, for nine years a mission- 
ary in Canton and for eight years thereafter superintendent of the 
Chinese Mission in California, that all the Chinamen in the United 
States come from one of the eighteen provinces of the Celestial 
Empire—most of them from one corner of that province, which is 
Kwang-tung (a name signifying ‘‘ East of Kwang,”) the most south- 
erly province of the Empire, and the one in which ar@Canton and 
Macao. 
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Islam and Christianity. , 

Considerable interest has been shown in Mo- 
hammed Webb’s ‘‘ American Islamic Propa- 
ganda.” We are told that already four circles 
of The Moslem Brotherhood have been organ- 
ized in the United States. From the organ of 
this. propaganda, 7he Moslem World, New 
York, we take the following extract: 


‘It is an important error to suppose that 
when one embraces Islam he must give up his 
belief in the teachings of Jesus. The Koran 
declares, and our Prophet frequently repeate 
and emphasized that declaration, that the one 
true religion was taught by Moses, Abraham, 
Jesus, and all the inspired prophets. Every 
intelligent Mussulman in the world honors and 
reveres the memory of Jesus and considers Him 
as one of the true prophets, but the system 
very properly called Church-Christianity, 
which was invented by misguided men who 
buried under a mass of degrading superstitions 
and misleading dogmas the true teachings of 
Jesus, is wicked and repulsive in their estima- 
tion. Islam embraces all that is good and 
true in every religious system, and its recogni- 
tion of a line of prophets beginning with Adam 
and ending with Mohammed is evidence of its 
broad catholicity and freedom from the 
cramped limitations of many of the creeds. 


Puritanism. 


The Catholic Review, New York, finds the 
evidences of the ‘‘ Puritan spirit ” in a personal 
infallibility that ignores the tights of others, in 
its opposition to the Catholic Church, in de- 
priving Catholics of ‘‘equal rights” in the 
public-schools, in the attempt to *‘ destroy the 
Catholic schools among our Indian tribes,” 
and sums up the matter in these words: 


“It isa restless, active, aggressive spirit 
that never ceases to agitate and plan and 
scheme until it has accomplished its object. 
The latest development of that spirit is its 
determined effort to close the gates of the great 
Columbian on Sunday. With their Jewish 
Sabbatariag notions they determined that it 
would be wicked to have the Fair opened on 
the ‘ Sabbath,’ It made no difference to them 
that there is a very large number of Chris- 
tians who do not believe that we are under 
the obligations of the Jewish law, that the 
Lord’s Day is a very different institution from 
the Jewish Sabbath, and that it is necessarily 
sinful to have the gates of the Fair open 
on Snnday. They are determined to force 
their views of the Sabbath down the throats of 
the great majority of the people whether they 
like them or not. We are not now expressing 
any opinion on the merits of the question, we 
are simply aiming to show the real Puritan 
spirit as manifested in the determined efforts 
to have the gates of the Fair closed on Sunday, 
in opposition to the opinion and desire of the 
overwhelming majority of the people. It is 
their infallible opinion that we are still bound 
by the strictness of the old Jewish Sabbath 
which, according to the interpretation of the 
Puritan forefathers, made it a sin for a man to 
kiss his wife on that day.” 


“Father Tom and the Pope.” 


The Presbyterian, Philadelphia, finds per- 
plexities in the Roman Church because Dr. 
McGlynn has been reconciled to the Pope ;, 
the ‘* Faribault plan” of education is-endorsed 
in the diocese of Minnesota ; and Leo XIII. has 
decided that ‘‘ the clergy must instruct Catho- 
lic and Protestant children alike, without ex- 
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acting from the Protestants a promise to be- 
come Catholics,” and then adds: 


Something like this was the trouble with 
* Father Tom,’ of which he complained to the 
Pope on one of those evenings when he brewed 
the punch which his Holiness said ‘ bate the 
Lachymal chrystal out of the face.’ Sorely 
did he feel the situation in Ireland under 
national school laws. ‘ Sich strictness’ said 
Father ‘l'om, ‘ sich ordhers, sich dhrilling, and 
lecthiring, and tuthoring as they do git on wid! 
I wish to grascius the wan half ov them rules 
and rigilations was sunk in the say, and they 
are gitting so sthrict, too, about having fair 
play for the heretic childer! We’re to have no 
more schools in the chapels. Nor masses in 
the schools. O, by this and by that it'll never 
do at all. The perplexities of ‘ Father Tom’ 
seem to have been bequeathed to higher dig- 
nitaries.” 


“ Paganized Christianity.” 





[July 1, 1893 


remedy will not even be suggested, much less 
adopted, as long as the present system lasts. 
But the questions involved will do very well for 
Convocation to play at.” 


“National” Churches. 
The Catholic News, New York, evidently 
favors Mr, Gladstone's scheme to disestablish 


the Welsh and Scotch Churches, and hopes 
that the English Church will be treated in like 


manner. It says: 
‘*The trouble, of course, is that ‘ Na. 
tional Churches’ are too great an ab- 


absurdity for any one to stand in these times. 
This absurdity is double, being at once a re- 
ligious absurdity and a logical absurdity. If it 
were possible for one National Church to be 
more absurd than another, then probably it is 
the Church of England and Wales. 
‘Now just what the English Church is has not 
been stated, so far as we know, in its true 


The Christian Leader (Christian), Cincinnati, light. It is a political organization controlling 
finds the marks of Paganism in every effort to | immense wealth, and is conducted in a most 


popularize Christianity, and selects as a nota-| 


ble illustration of this fact the Roman Catholic 
Church, and then says: 


‘* The theology of Rome and her spectacular 
worship appeal to the imagination and not to 
the reason of men. Where men implicitly 
believe in the words of the priest, there is no 
need of either reason or revelation. . . . 
When a priest is made the only medium of 
communicating religious intelligence to the 
common people, to them the Bible becomes a 
sealed book, and, as a consequence, the mass 
of the adherents of the Papacy cannot possibly 
discriminate between revelation and tradition. 
No wonder the priesthood of Rome are vio- 
lently opposed to the public-schools of our free 
and independent country. Romanism cannot 
endure the light of day, because her deeds 
done in secret are evil, and evil continually. 
Rome only investigates when she is compelled 
to investigate. She keeps the people in igno- 
rance of the Holy Scriptures by means of 
pictured and statuesque images, by means of 


weird and strange music and anthems sung in | 


the Latin language, and by spectacular display; 
and especially by means of auricular confession, 
which, with the superstitious mass, constitutes 
the corner-stone of the Papal edifice.” 


A Catholic Party. 


The Northwestern Chronicle (Roman Cath- 
olic), St. Paul, has this to say anent the pos- 
sible organization of a Catholic political party 
in the United States: 


‘*The formation of a Catholic party in 
America ought not to be thought of fora 
moment. ‘There are ample means at hand for 
routing the un-American societies that are per- 
niciously active in a few places in the West. 
The best method of all is for Catholics to give 
expression to their American spirit more freely 
and to assume a manly independence in politics. 
Instead of forming a Catholic party let the 
Catholics divide more among the existing 
parties according to their honest political con- 
victions.” 


The Poor Clergy. 


It appears that there are nearly 6,000 bene- 


fices in England in which the income is under 
£200 a year. Many have less than £100 a 
year. The Christian Commonwealth, London, 
commenting upon this exhibition of clerical 
poverty, says: 

‘© When a great Church allows its benefices 
to vary from £15,000 a year to £50 a year, it 
only repeats the story of Dives and Lazarus. 
Many are paupers in order that others may be 
princes. The difficulty of the Church is that 
of modern society. It is immensely wealthy, 
yet it is afflicted with dire poverty. It revels 
in extremes and then whines over the extreme 
which is miserable, but is afraid to deal boldly 
with the superfluity at the other end. There 
is only one remedy, and the adoption of that 








masterly way on the lines of the Tammany or- 
ganization in New York. By means of pat- 
ronage, lay and otherwise, the control is per- 
fect. Wedon’t mean that it is run on un- 
worthy principles, by any means. plies 
What does ‘ Church of England by law estab- 
lished’ mean? Does law establish its doc- 
trines as truth ? We presume no one will seri- 
ously claim that for it. Can law, under any 
circumstances, establish any truth, and if not, 
how can it establish any church in any sense 
except as a body corporate, with certain polit- 
ical advantages? And if there be in the 
chureh so established a certain body of faith 
and doctrine, how can it help being weakened 
in its operations by other duties, rights, and 
privileges being imposed on the visible custo- 
dians of that faith and those doctrines, and the 
whole being labeled a ‘ National Church’? It 
is an essential: part of a true Church that it 
shall be ‘ catholic,’ that is, universal. Is not 
the very idea of a ‘ National Church, in the 
accepted sense of the words, directly contrary 
to this?” 
The Secular Press. 


The Christian Advocate (Meth, Epis.), New 
York, in noticing the address of the Publishing 
Committee of the Pittsburgh Christian Advo- 
cate, which, among other things, spoke of ‘ta 
corrupt, time-serving press, toadying to Sab- 
bath-desecration and demoralizing influences 
of society,” has these words of counsel to 
Christian people: 


‘** How great is the mistake made by some 
of our people in permitting the secular press 
to crowd out their own Church papers from 
their family homes! Why should anything 
better be expected of the great papers which, 
for mere sordid gain, issue their mammoth edi- 
tions every Sabbath of the year, thus antago- 
nizing the almost universal sentiment of the 
Christian public of this country, and prosti- 
tuting, by example and instruction, that great 
instrument of social power, the public press, 
to open opposition to Bible precept and Divine 
authority.” 


Religious Unrest. 


The Watchman (Baptist), Boston, does not 
accept without question the statement that our 
time is marked by a profound and wide-spread 
religious unrest, but believes that the unrest of 
our day is philosophical rather than, religious, 
and then adds: 


‘* The real peril to the religious life of our 
time does not arise from the fact that the 
creeds of the past do not fit us, or from the 
discoveries of science; the real peril is found 
in the secular temper which makes wealth and 
the enjoyments of the senses the greatest 
good. ‘To-day,as of old, the cares of the 
world and the deceitfulness of riches choke the 
Word. The religious unrest, of which we hear 
so frequently, is very much of it a myth.” 
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LYNCHINGS. 





Since the 15th of April last, several persons | 
have been lynched in various parts of the 
country. On April 24th, John Peterson, a | 
negro, was lynched at Denmark, Barnwell | 
Co., S.C. He was accused of an assault on.a | 
white woman, who declared positively that he 
was not the man who attempted the crime. 
Nevertheless he was hanged and shot. On May 
6th, a negro accused of the same crime was 
lynched at Lanes, S.C. On May 8th, three 
negroes, accused of murdering a white man, 
were lynched at Bearden, Ark. About May 
15th, a negro, named Henderson, accused of 
assault upon a woman and her child, 
was, by heroic efforts of the officers of 
justice, rescued from a mob, which was 
eager to hang the man. The woman pos- 
itively identified the negro as her as- 
sailant, and made oath thereto before a| 
magistrate. It turned out that she was mis- | 
taken and that the man at the time of the 
assault was far distant. On May 15, a white 
man, Jobn Turley. accused of murder was 
lynched at Bedford, Ind. On May 23, William 
Sullivan, a white man, also accused of murder, 
was lynched at Corunna, Mich. On June 1, 
at Decatur, a city of about 20,000 population 
and the shire-town of Macon County, situated 
in the centre of Illinois, a negro, accused of 
aul assault upon two white women, was lynched. 
These lynchings have been severely denounced 
by the press of the United States everywhere 
withoutexception. We give extracts, wherever 
possible, from the journals of the State in which 
each lynching took place, no journal excusing 
in any way the violent proceedings. 


The Lynching at Denmark, S. C. 


The Press, Philadelphia, — ‘* Mob-law still 
reigns supreme in Barnwell County,” are the 
words with which the Charleston, S. C. Mews 
and Courier began its account of the lynching 
of a negro at Denmark, in that county, last 
Monday night. As proof that its words were 
true, it could point to the lifeless form of a 
negro hanging from the limb of a tree, to 
which he had been hung by a mob that riddled 
his body with bullets to make sure that its 
work was well done. On the 14th of April an 
attempt was made by a negro to commit a 
felonious assault on a white girl in Denmark, 
Barnwell County. The event caused much 
anger and excitement among the people in 
the neighborhood, and a search was begun 
at once for the criminal. One suspected 
colored man after another was arrested, 
but all were able to prove an alibi, or were 
pronounced guiltless by the victim of the 
assault, until the nineteenth prisoner was 
reached. There was some evidence against him 
that appeared to be conclusive, and the mob, 
eager for his blood, was ready to hang him on 
*“general principles.” The scene at that 
moment is well pictured by the Charleston 
News and Courter, and it is an instructive sight 
for a well-ordered community to look upon, 
Here it is: ‘* The sentiments of this party were 
voiced by a hard-featured, horny-handed, old 
farmer, He was raw-boned and stooped for- 
ward to rest his crossed arms upon the muzzle 
of an old, long-jointed, smvoth-bore rifle. His 
face was clean-shaven, except for a long chin- 
whisker, like that which is supposed to adorn 
the face of Uncle Sam, which he furtively 
curled from time to time with one bony hand. 
While a leader of one party of the crowd he 
spoke little—in fact, he made but one remark. 
Straightening himself to his full height, and 
nervously twisting the ends of his beard, he 





| allowed to go free. 
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, Said: ** Gentlemen, Barnwell’s reputation is at 
Stake, and by 





somebody has got to die.” 
It was agreed, however, that it would not 


|hurt the reputation of Barnwell County to 


keep the prisoner secure while four white men 
were summoned from a distance to testify in 
the negro’s favor. By hard riding they reached 
Denmark a few minutes before the time set for 
the lynching, and their evidence was so direct 
and positive as to his innocence that he was 
But the mob’s vengeance 
had to be glutted, and another negro was fixed 
upon as the criminal. As soon as this negro 
knew that he was suspected, he went before 
the Governor of the State, surrendered himself 
and declared his innocence aud his willingness 
to be taken before the girl for identification. 
He went, and the girl declared positively that 
he was not the man. ‘Things were becoming 
desperate. The mob wanted ‘ blood, bright 
blood,” as the Columbia Journal says. ‘Take 
another scene from the Charleston Vews and 
Courier ; 

‘* The crowd was at fever heat, and to make 
the matter worse, the father came up, and 
breaking completely down, sobbed that the 


| girl would never recognize the man. 


** Then J. D. McClellan ran up to the car- 
riage, which had just arrived, and cried: ‘ Some- 
body has to die!’ 

‘* Senator Mayfield begged everybody to be 
calm and wait. 

‘* Then McClellan cried: * We will take this 
evidence and kill this man. The man that says 
this is J. D..McClellan, and I do not care who 
knows it!’” 

The next scene is when a poor wretch, con- 
demned to die on ** general principles,” to sate 
the bloodthirstiness of a mob, is dragged to his 
place of execution. Does a Northern audience 
want to see a South Carolina lynching? -Here 
is the substance of the account of the last scene, 
as told by the Columbia Journal; 

‘*The mob hurried with Peterson up the 
track of the South Carolina road. ‘ Bring him 
on, boys, we are nearly there,’ said the gray- 
haired father of three young daughters, quick- 
ening his pace, and as he spoke his aged hand 
flashed in the moonlight a cold, gleaming re- 
volver. ‘ Halt!’ sternly commanded the old 
leader with gray locks. ‘The fateful place had 
been reached. A circle was quickly formed 


|about the leader and the accused, who stood 


face to face. ‘ You had better pray,’ came the 
stern command, and as the negro dropped on 
his knees to offer his last prayer to that great- 
est of all Judges, two men clambered up a 
sapling, and bent it to the ground. ‘Ihe rope 
was rapidly adjusted over Peterson’s neck, 
while yet the darkey prayed. ‘There isa fall- 
ing back. ‘The tree is turned loose. With a 
groan of terror and despair trembling on his 
lips, the negro swung into the air, and his soul 
was launched into eternity. The men drew up 
in line, and, drawing their pistols, fired volley 
after volley at the dangling form. Barnwell 
has been avenged. Guilty or innocent, a man 
has died!” 


Time Mob-Law Ceased in South Carolina. 


The News and Courier, Charleston, S. C.— 
We cannot allow matters to go on as they are 
now going—they will certainly go from bad to 
worse if we sit idly by and let them drift. 
The Court of the Mob has already become an 
established institution in the State. Are we 
prepared to recognize it as one of our per- 
manent and accepted institutions? Are we 
ready to accept the condition of things in 
which any number of men may seize and put 
to death, without question or accountability for 
their act, any man whom they may believe or 
suspect to be guilty of a particular crime ? That 
is the condition which now exists. No man’s life 
is safe in South Carolina who may be accused 
by a woman, rightfully or wrongfully, of 
having committed a criminal assault upon her, 
The man who is so accused ought at least to 
have a fair trial before a Court that is qualified 
to weigh the evidence submitted to it, and to 
render final judgment accordingly—and the 
Mob is not, and is never, such a Court. We 
think all reasonable and just men in South Ca- 
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rolina will assent to both these plain proposi- 
tions; and if such men will lend the aid of their 
reason and influence to a movement in favor 
of a more temperate and orderly administra- 
tion of the law in such cases, the very serious 
problem that is before us may be solved in a 
lawful way, and one that will command the 
approval and support of all just-minded and 
law-abiding people, 


The Lynching at Lanes, S. C. 


The Chronicle, Augusta, Ga.—We call atten- 
tion to the lynching of the negro yesterday at 
Lanes, S. C., simply to emphasize two points. 
First, that lynching does not have the desired 
effect of stopping the crime which it is invoked 
punish, and second, that one outbreak of law- 
lessness by a mob only makes it easier for the 
next. To the champion of lynch-law, who de- 
clares that it is the only way to break up as- 
saults on defenseless women, it would have 
seemed improbable that another outrage would 
follow so soon upon the heels of the Denmark 
tragedy which attracted public attention not 
only throughout Carolina but in other States; 
and he would argue that the example made 
of Peterson would serve to deter others from 
such a dangerous crime, But in spite of such 
arguments we find another outrage in the same 
State within ten days. 


The Lynching in Arkansas. 


The Arkansas Democrat, Little Rock, Ark. 
—The lynching of the three negroes at Bearden 
Monday night was inexcusable. The lynchers 
committed a crime against the peace and dig- 
nity of the State that deserves the strongest 
condemnation. A popular young man had 
been murderously assaulted. The indignation 
of the community was aroused, and vigilant 
search was made for the men who had perpe- 
trated such foul crime. ‘Thus far the citizens 
of Bearden were justifiable and would have 
been justifiable in demanding a swift enforce- 
ment of the law when the murderers were 
captured. But the mob committed an outrage 
against the laws of the State. A confession, 
it is said, was extorted from one of the negroes, 
he being hung up by the neck until he indi- 
cated his willingness to talk. What is the 
value of such a confession? It is said the negro 
implicated the other two negroes, who were 
subsequently hanged with him. Who knows 
whether the wretch told the truth or not? In 
the hope of saving his life he was likely to have 
told any kind of a story. 


The Lynching in Indiana. 


The Journal, Indianapolis.—The outbreak 
of mob violence at Bedford was a most deplor- 
able affair, and adds another to the list of law- 
less acts which have already marred the repu- 
tation of the State. Lynch law is never 
justifiable or defensible in a community where 
the courts are open and the machinery of jus- 
tice is in operation. It can only be justified in 
a community where the courts have proved 
corrupt or powerless to enforce the law, or 
where crime has become so rampant as to be 
beyond the reach of legal methods of cure. 
This condition of things does not exist at 
Redford, where the lynching occurred, nor in 
the adjoining county of Jackson, from whence 
the lynching party came. The courts there 
are open, and the machinery exists for the en- 
forcement of law, and yet crime is not prose- 
cuted or punished there as it ought to be. Why 
is this? 

The laws have not been enforced, and crime 
has not been adequately punished. ‘The fault 
is with the courts, judges, prosecutors, and 
juries. In other words, it is with the people. 
A stream does not rise higher than its source, 
and criminal laws are only rigidly en- 
forced when the people demand and insist 
upon it. They either create a moral 
sentiment that brings about the enforce- 
ment of law or they permit an opposite 
sentiment to grow up and overpower 
the sense of justice that ought to reside in 
every community. Sometimes justice is de- 
bauched and the law paralyzed by and through 











party spirit. Year after year a dominant 
party, controlled by greed of office, or by a 
gang of corrupt court-house politicians, elects 
to office men who are in sympathy with the 
criminal classes—weak-kneed judges, corrupt 
"agen ear and sheriffs, who will aid in organ- 

ing juries to acquit. We do not say this 
state of things exists in all the counties named, 
but it certainly has existed in some of them, 
and it has contributed materially to the in- 
crease of crime. . 


The Lynching in Michigan. 

The Tribune, Detroit.—The appalling 
tragedy at Corunna, Tuesday evening, is a 
disgrace t, the State of Michigan. Mob law 
is everywhere odious. and intolerable, and 
especially within the borders of a State that 
boasts of her schools and universities and 
churches; her advancement in all the liberal 
arts, and her endowment with all the blessings 
of a Christian civilization, The lynching of 
William Sullivan by a mob in defiance of law is 
utterly indefensible by any process of reasoning 
known to man. The monstrous atrocity of 
Sullivan’s crime does not justify or excuse 
the commission of another crime; and the 
execution of any man except by due process 
of law must be called a crime. The penal code 
of Michigan prescribes that the maximum pen- 
alty which could have been inflicted upon the 
murderer of Layton Leetch is life imprison- 
ment in solitary confinement, and Sullivan had 
as good a right to protection and to his life as 
any citizen of Michigan. The fact that he de- 
served to forfeit his life for the foul and brutal 
murder which he committed does not furnish 
any justification for the acts of the Corunna 
mob. Those acts were unlawful. They were 
against the peace and dignity of the State, and 
cannot be too severely condemned. 


The Press, Detreit.—The world has lost 
nothing in the death of murderer William 
Sullivan, who was lynched by an infuriated 
mob at Corunna. Had his taking-off involved 
no violation of the laws to which good citizen- 
ship must submit, it would have been a matter 
of universal congratulation. But those who 
killed him made the event one of the most de- 
plorable in the history of the State. They 
stand without justification by any law, human 
or divine. They have brought disgrace upon 
the fair name of Michigan and upon the 
boasted civilization of the age. They have 
aggravated the apparent contagion of lynching, 
which is pervading the country, without regard 
to local influences or geographical lines. ‘They 
have lowered respect for the law and made 
more difficult the work of its enforcement. 
There are lessons in the horrible tragedy 
which should be heeded while its revolting 
details are yet fresh in the public mind. 
The mob had its members from a community 
that is looked upon as peaceful and law-abid- 
ing. The people of that locality are intelli- 
gent, prosperous, and contented. ‘They rank 
with the average citizenship in this boasted 
** Massachusetts of the West.” They have 
attracted none of the objectionable elements 
that flock to 4 new place with the attraction of 
some exceptional source of money quickly ac- 
quired, In this old and long-settled commu- 
nity is raised a wild, fierce, merciless mob, the 
actions of which almost challenge belief, Only 
in two modern instances have lynchers burned 
their victim to death, and the ordeal of fire 
which was demanded in Sullivan’s case would 
doubtless haye been resorted to had the sug- 
gestion been made before death had resulted. 
The lynchers were frenzied and unrestrained 
by any consideration higher than that of the 
brute blinded by a desire for revenge. 


The Lynching in Illinois. 

The Journal, Chicago.—The participators in 
the brutal scene at Decatur have come to their 
senses, and are as anxious now to avoid recog- 
nition as they were, apparently, to court it when 
the lynching was in progress. . . . Acitizen 
who has always obeyed the laws can never 
rest comfortable under the thought that he has 
transgressed the rules of his life and become 
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alaw-breaker. It is true that vigilance com- 
mittees have sometimes boasted of their prow- 
ess. But it has been in the midst of conditions 
so anomalous that the law was little more 
than a fiction, and its enforcement by regular 
methods impossible. At Decatur these condi- 
tions did not exist, and the leaders in the out- 
rage have nothing to urge in defense of their 
conduct that would not justify a lynching 
whenever and wherever an atrocious crime is 
committed. The miserable wretch whom 
they hanged was probably guilty. The 
sacrifice of his worthless life is of small 
importance compared with the offense 
they committed against the good name of the 
community in which they live. They cannot 
escape responsibility by saying that the negro 
deserved his fate. His death isa matter of in- 
difference per se. It is the manner in which it 
was brought about that concerns the public. If 
the passions of a wild and irrational mob 
were to be substituted for the calm delibera- 
tions and judgments of courts the innocent 
would be greater sufferers in the end than the 
guilty. 


-The Narrow Escape from a Lynching in 


Kansas. 


The dangers of lynch law were never more 
vividly illustrated than in the case of the negro 
Henderson in Kansas, accused of assault upon 
Mrs. Frost and her child. The woman posi- 
tively identified the man as her assailant, and 
before a magistrate swore to it. It was only 
by the most heroic measures that the officers 
saved the man from the fury of the mob. It 
turned out finally that the man at the time 
of the assault was far distant, and could not 
possibly have been guilty. Now all Kansas 
rejoices that the lynching contemplated was 
prevented. Yet on just suchtestimony as that 
given by Mrs, Frost many a life has been 
taken. No doubt whatever that Mrs. Frost 
was honest in her belief and sincere in her 
testimony, but that she was mistaken is as 
positively proven as that day follows night. 
The incident ought to serve as a warning. 


The Negroes in the United States.* ( 


Of the ten men mentioned by us as lynched 
eight were negroes. The men of that race are 
holding meetings to protest against blacks 
being put to death in such a way without trial. 
One of these meetings was held at the capital 
of South Carolina on May I8, a few days after 
the lynching of Peterson. A National Con- 
vention of representative colored men met at 
Chicago on June 26. ‘The Convention was 
held under the auspices of the Colored Men’s 
National Protective Association, which was 
organized about two years ago for the purpose 
of bettering the condition of the colored race 
in the South and raising means to abolish the 
separate-coach laws which are enforced in 
some of the Southern States against the col- 
ored people. The object of the Convention 
was to discuss the race question in its vari- 
ous phases, and to adcpta plan of operation. 
Mayor Harrison delivered the opening address 
which was responded to by Frederick Douglass. 
Much attention has been attracted to a recent 
address to the Grand Jury by Judge Gordon of 
the Court of Quarter Sessions, Philadelphia, 
who said that there has been a great increase 
of crime among the negroes in that city during 
a few years past. A syndicate article signed 
by ex-Senator Ingalls, appearing in various 
journals, declares that the negro is a failure in 
the United States and advises the deportation 
of all the negroes in the country to Africa at 
any price and with or without their consent. 
Against this proposition all papers conducted 
by negroes strongly protest, and very few 
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of the representative papers favor this propo* 
sition. 


The Meeting at Columbia. 


The Times, Troy, N. Y.—The representa- 
tive negroes of South Carolina met in the State- 
house hall yesterday. Every county was rep. 
resented. Among those present were Con- 
gressman G. W. Murray and Fred. Mix, of 
Barnwell. A series of resolutions was intro. 
duced in which lynching was condemned and 
appeal made tothe humane people of tlie State 
to aid them in suppressing any attempt to vio- 
late the law by lynching. ‘They also appealed 
to the Governor, who is opposed to lynch law, 
to use all his constitutional powers in crushing 
out the evil. The negro race was appealed to 
in a resolution requesting it to abstain from 
crime and violence. 


The Negroes too Much Coddled. 


The Ewening Post, New York.—The Provi- 
dence (R. I.) Journal says that the condition of 
the negro is by no means so bad or discourag- 
ing in that city as in Philadelphia. He does 
not monopolize the slums, nor is he excluded 
from mechanical lines of industry by cast-iron 
rules. The Journal even says that ** he knows 
of very little, if any, discrimination against his 
color.” ‘This isa more favorable report than 
we have had from any other Northern city, 
and the explanation of the anomaly by the 
Providence newspapers is interesting. The 
reason is that the negro population of the city 
‘* has had to fight its own battles,” and ‘‘ has 
never been coddled ”; indeed, ‘‘ has had fewer 
zealous friends than the Southern or the Phila- 
delphia negro.” This sustains the opinion ex- 
pressed by the Evening Post, that the race has 
suffered terribly from being so long treated as 
‘*the wards of the Nation,” and that it will 
never make any progress except what it makes 
by its own efforts. 


The Negro Not a Failure at the South. 


The Constitution, Atlanta, Ga.—The negro 
is getting along very comfortably in this sec- 
tion. He is barred out of no occupation, and 
he is accumulating property, while the whites 
tax themselves heavily for his education. The 
two races dwell together on the most friendly 
terms. The Southern whites have no desire 
to see their black neighbors leave the coun- 
try, and the cruel policy of banishing them 
finds no favor here. It is reserved for the Re- 
publicans of the North to make the suggestlon, 
and itis a confession on their part that the 
negro will not be blindly led by them any 
longer. If the outsiders will mind their own 
business, there will never be any race prob- 
lem in the South. There is room here for the 
blacks, employment for them, and a happy 
future. Mr. Ingalls may speak for the North, 
but he certainly does not voice Southern senti- 
ment. Down this way the Russian idea of 
banishing and deporting any class of our 
population will never receive serious considera- 
tion. 


Mob-Law not a Race Issue. 


Th Republic, St. Louis.—\f the negroes 
make a race question of lynching for rape it 
will be impossible to save many innocent per- 
persons from being murdered by mobs. It is 
a case in which their votes have no influence 
whatever, for the only use of the ballot is in 
making laws, and the men who join mods show 
their contempt for all law in doing so. Only 
through a newspaper press controlled by 
motives of humanity and by a desire to preserve 
order and to defend the innocent from harm can 
the remedy come for this great evil. And 
the work of the press is rendered harder 
every time negroes make a race issue of it 
because one of their number whom they think 
innocent, who certainly has not been proven 
guilty as the law requires, is hanged on the 
charge of having committed a vile assault on a 
white woman. ‘The best thing negroes can do 


with this question of mob law is to let it alone, 
and so give opportunity for it to be handled by 
those who are considering it from a higher 
standpoint than that of race. 
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“VICTORIA” DISASTER. 


On Thursday afternoon of last week, while the 
British Mediterranean squadron, consisting of 
sixteen vessels, was manceuvring off Tripoli, 
Syria, the first-class battleships Victoria (the 
flag-ship of Vice-Admiral Tryon) and Camper- 
down (the flag-ship of Admiral Markham) col- 
lided, the heavy ram of the Camperdown strik- 
ing the starboard side of the Victoria, about 
one-eighth of her length abaft the bow, rip- 
ping off her heavy iron sheathing and pene- 
trating deeply into her hull. The Victoria 
sunk without launching a boat, and over four 
hundred men, including Vice --Admiral Sir 
George Tryon, were lost. 


How It Occurred. 
[7ripoli, Syria, badass of The World, New 
Orr, 

The five big ironclads—Victoria, Camper- 
down, Edinburgh, Nile,and Sans Pareil—were 
drawn up in full front. The Victoria was in 
the centre, the Cumbterdown was on her left, 
and the #dindurgh on her right. 

When they were within five miles of shore 
Vice-Admiral Sir George Tryon signaled to 
turn and form in double line. This meant 
that the Victoria and Camperdown were to go 
ahead a little and describe a turn—the Victoria 
turning to the left and the Camperdown turn- 
ing to the right—then they would advance, side 
by side, in the direction from which they had 
come, the others would swing into double-col- 
umn order, and advance two and two behind 
the leaders. 

When the order was given the distance be- 
tween the ships was less than two cables’ 
length. The execution of the order was easy 
enough for ships further away from the centre, 
but extremely difficult for the Victoria and the 
Camperdown. In turning, their bows would 
pass within a few fathoms of each other, even 
if the movement was executed with the great- 
est precision. . . . 

Whether because Admiral Markham, of the 
Camperdown, could not believe this movement 
was to be tried when the ships were so close 
together or because he thought Admiral Tryon 
had miscalculated the distance, he did not set 
about executing Admiral Tryon’s order, but 
signaled that he did not understand it. 

The Victoria and the other vessels had not 
hesitated. ‘The Victoria began to turn at once, 
as she still held to the signal. ‘The Camper- 
down no longer hesitated, but also began to 
turn. The brief delay, however, had been 
fatal. The Victoria had nearly turned, and 
the Camperdown, swinging around, bore down 
upon her. Admiral Tryon swung the Victoria 
So as to receive at the smallest angle the blow 
which both officers saw was inevitable, and 
Admiral Markham did the same for the Camper- 
down, besides reversing her screws. 

The twelve-foot ram of the Camperdown 
Struck the hull of the Victo#ia just in front of 
the armored bulkhead and plunged into the 
thin plates of her starboard side. . . 
The Camperdown was halted by the heavy 
armor of the Victoria, and as her screws were 
reversed she at once began to back away. 

Admiral Tryon signaled that he did not need 
the assistance of boats, andthe Victeria began 
to forge straight for the shore under full 
Steam. . . . About ten minutes after the 
blow, the Victoria having got something like 
two miles nearer shore, all at once leaned 
away over to starboard, and with a great roll 
and plunge buried her bow beneath the calm 
surface of the sea, . . . and the great steel 
flanges of the twin-screws were whirling round 
in theair, . . . The vessel sank slowly, 
and when the screws were low enough to begin 
to whirl in the water again, the suction had 
increased until there was a deepening vortex 
like a maelstrom. ‘The poor creatures [men in 
the water] battled in vain against the suction. 
They were drawn down and thrown against 
the swift blades. . . . Headless trunks 
Were tossed out of the vortex to linger a 
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moment on the surface, and sink out of 
sight. . . . Againtheshrieks and screams 
burst from the swimmers. ‘The boilers had 
exploded, and the swimmers were beating 
waves of scalding water. 


The Two Battleships. 


The Tribune, Chicago.—The Victoria was a 
steel turret ship, launched in 1887, with steel 
side armor eighteen inches in thickness, and 
carried two III-ton guns, one twenty-nine-ton 
gun, and twelve five-ton guns. Its horse-power 
was 12,000, tonnage 10,400, and speed seven- 
teen knots perhour. The Camperdown, which 
sank the Victoria, is a steel barbette ship, car- 
rying four sixty-six-ton guns and six five-ton 
guns. Its horse-power is 11,500, tonnage 
10,000, and speed seventeen knots, 


The Ram as a Weapon, 


The Sun, New York.—The terrible disaster 
which occurred on Thursday off the Syrian 
coast carries an impressive lesson upon the 
effectiveness of the armored prow in naval 
battle. What makes the illustration the more 
striking is the position of the battleships when 
the ram of the Camperdown broke through the 
side of the mighty Victoria, The tremendous 
power exerted by the spur of a ship when 
driven by its full motive force ata right angle 
against an adversary’s hull has always been 
obvious. The prodigious bulk in motion under 
engine power gives an irresistible momentum, 
whatever the armor on the vessel struck. It 
has often, however, been held that by skillful 
manoeuvre the furce of the ram, if its approach 
is seasonably noted, may be in great part 
averted through receiving it in a glancing way, 
provided it cannot be escaped altogether. But 
in the case of the Victoria we find . . 
that no greater immunity: from destruction 
was obtained by receiving a glancing blow than 
if it had been one at right angles. This is 
one lesson of value on this subject conveyed 
by the recent sad disaster, although. the 
general effectiveness of the ram had been 
shown by many similar occurrences. . . .. 
‘The damage done to the Camperdown herself 
raises another question, namely, as to the dan- 
ger to the aggressive vessel in a ramming 
encounter, One of the arguments long ago 
urged against the resort to ramming was this; 
and if even a glancing blow could so use up the 
Camperdown, it is clear that a blow at right 
angles would give a tremendous shock to the 
assailant. The Monongahela at Mobile Bay 
had her iron prow carried away by ramming. 
It is evident that a vessel constructed expressly 
for ramming, like our Xatahdin, should be 
very strong to withstand the shock of her own 
blow, and have a prow of extraordinary stabil- 
ity. She should have steam power enough to 
prevent her antagonist from getting away, and 
handiness enough to be able to deliver her 
blow in the mode deemed most advisable. She 
should also have protection of her own 
against the enemy’s guns, 


The Tribune, New York, — The sinking of 
the British battleship Victoria, flag-ship of the 
Mediterranean squadron, is a portentous re- 
minder of the weakness of the vaunted modern 
navy. She was among the newest and most 
formidable ironclads afloat, yet could not en- 
dure an accidental thrust from the ram of 
another battleship running at low speed. She 
began to settle as soon as the rent was made 
in her side, and in less than fifteen minutes was 
at the bottom of the sea with more than four 
hundred of her officers and crew. If so dire 
a catastrophe could be caused while two ships 
were manoeuvring in a smooth sea under a 
clear sky, who can venture to forecast what 
woxld happen if two modern fleets were 
under fire and closely engaged? Battleships 
encased with invulnerable armor and armed 
with r1o-ton guns are as powerful as the art of 
the designer and the gunmaker can render 
them. But how weak and defenseless they 
are under the sudden impact of ram or torpedo! 
The battle of Lissa revealed to the naval en- 
gineers of Europe the potentiality of an iron 
ram in a sea fight; but the lesson has not been 
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adequately learned after twenty-five years. 
The shattered hulk of the Victoria at the bot- 
tom of the sea bears witness to the helpless- 
ness of a battleship when this tremendous en- 
gine of naval warfare is brought to bear upon 
her, 


Value of the Bulkhead. 


The Times, New York.—The lesson of the 
recent disaster is not that a warship of to-day 
is more easily destroyed by a ram's blow than 
a wooden cruiser of the old type, but that the 
modern vessel is not properly equipped in the 
matter of bulkheads. When a wooden ship is 
struck by the bow of an iron ocean steamer by 
no means as powerful as a ram, she is cut in 
twain as if she were made of cheese rather 
than of oak. ‘The only protection yet devised 
agdinst fatal injury by collision is the solid 
transverse bulkhead. The bulkhead with doors 
to be closed after the collision was long ago 
proved to be a delusion and a snare. When 
the emergency arises the doors always stick. 
The only safety lies in building solid bulk- 
heads toa point well above the water line. 
‘The latest transatlantic steamers are so built, 
and the necessities of communication between 
the parts of a warship are no greater than 
they are in a passenger vessel. 


The Herald, New York.— The Herald prints 
this morning various views of naval experts on 
the advantages and disadvantages of longi- 
tudinal bulkheads in ships, especially in con- 
nection with the disaster to the British battle- 
ship Victoria. Naval Constructor Fernald 
justly says that all war vessels, if struck as the 
Victoria was and *‘ bilged ” above the protective 
deck, will turn bottom up and roll over like a 
turtle, because two-thirds of their deck are so 
heavily weighted. On the question of the safety 
of longitudinal bulkheads Mr. V. F. Lassoe 
confidently asserts that they are an ‘‘ invalua- 
ble safeguard if a number of them are intro- 
duced, as they insure stability as well as 
buoyancy.” Chief Engineer Melville says 
that it was not the longitudinal bulkheads 
below the berth deck which caused the Victoria 
to capsize so quickly, but the lack of them 
above the berth deck. In his opinion the cen- 
tre bulkheads should be carried all the way out, 
especially amidships, to the main deck. The 
preponderance of expert opinion seems to be 
in favor of the retention of longitudinal bulk- 
heads. But the opinion also appears to pre- 
vail that the destruction of the Victoria dem- 
onstrates the immense power of the ram in 
naval warfare. 


THE PONTIFICAL LETTER. 


Cardinal Gibbons has given to the United 
Press the official translation of the Papal 
Encyctical on the school question, The letter 
makes clear the purpose of the appointment 
of Mgr. Satolli, who is described as ‘* our 
delegate,” sent to the United States that ‘‘ our 
presence should be made, as it were, perpetual 
among you, by the permanent establishment 
of an Apostolic Delegation at Washington.” 
It confirms Mgr. Satolli’s authority, and 
denies the rumors that the Pope looked with 
disfavor upon the acts of Mgr. Satolli in this 
country, especially his policy in regard to 
parochial and public schools, ? 

The Sun, New York. — Here is a remark 
made by the Rev. Dr. Burrell of the Dutch 
Reformed Church to Zhe New York Times: 

‘IT think it a preposterous thing that Leo 
XIII. should interfere in any way, pro or con, 
with our management of national affairs, and 
particularly in a matter so fundamental as our 
educational system.” . . . 

If the Pope, either of himself or through his 
delegated authority to Mgr. Satolli, undertook 
to interfere in any way with our management 
of the school system, or with the management 
of any of our political affairs, State or Fedexal, 
he would harm the Roman Catholic Church in 
this Republic irreparably, for the popular in- 
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dignation nst such a proceeding would be 
shared by ay ala citizens. . . . The 
American people are the sovereigns of the 
State, and they will brook no interference 
with their sovereignty by ecclesiastical rulers. 
That is the unalterable American principle. 
Instead of undertaking to oppose this prin- 
ciple, as Dr. Burrell accuses Leo XIII. 
of having done, the very~distinction of this 
Pontificate is that the two great ideas 
of the Pope are ‘‘to contribute to the 
work of national unification, and to bring 
the Church in line with democracy and the in- 
stitutions of the United States.” He is keep- 
ing the Church away from interference with 
the State. He recognizes the absolute separa- 
tion of the two in this Republic, and he has 
made this recognition plainly understood in 
clear and statesmanlike enunciations of his 
theory and policy. ‘To the Church belongs 
only the care of souls. To the State belongs 
wholly the ‘* management of national affairs.” 
Instead of fomenting dissension over the school 
. question among our Roman Catholic citizens, 
the Pope has accordingiy commanded that it 
shall cease. His extraordinary step in sending 
a Delegate to this country was taken with that 
end. . . . ‘The Pope, then, is not interfer- 
ing with our political affairs in any way. He 
does not address his followers here except as a 
spiritual potentate, to whom they owe spiritual 
allegiance alone. . . . Mgr. Satolli visits 
this country, or rather is established here, sim- 
ply as representing the spiritual authority of 
the Pope; and under his commission there is 
no impertinence in histelling Roman Catholics 
what their attitude toward the public schools 
ought to be under the law of the Church, 
He has as much right to tell them that 
as the General Assembly has to say 
what ought to be the attitude of the Pres- 
byterians toward schools of divinity teaching 
the doctrines of Dr. Briggs. If Queen Victoria 
were the head of the Episcopal Church here, 
there would be nothing impertinent in her send- 
ing over the Archbishop of Canterbury to tell 
the American Episcopalians what they should 
do about sending their children to the public 
schools, under the obligations of their religion. 
Anybody can come here from anywhere to in- 
struct people in their religious duties as he re- 
gards them. ‘The Grand Lama can despatch 
to us an emissary for that purpose, if he is so 
minded. He would simply be following our 
example in sending Bishops and other mission- 
aries to tell the Chinese, the Japanese, the In- 
dians, and the Mohammedans what they ought 
to do for the salvation of their souls. ‘The 
Pope, in his Encyclicals and through his Apos- 
tolic Delegate. is strengthening his adherents 
in sound and essential principles of democracy 
by admonishing them to be faithful to their 
political obligations to the Republic and its 
institutions, at the same time that they remain 
faithful to their religious obligations to the 
Church. 


Lhe Tribune, New York.—It will be no 
longer possible, therefore, for good Catholics 
to question or criticise the decisions of the 
Apostolic Delegate. So far as this country is 
concerned, when he speaks Rome has spoken, 
and all discussion in Catholic circles must cease. 
Of itself, the establishment of an Apostolic 
Delegation in the United Stafes would be an 
event of far-reaching importance to American 
Catholicism; but the character of the questions 
to be decided, and the attitude of Monsignor 
Satolli in regard to them, as indicated by his 
official declarations and acts, intensify the in- 
terest attaching to his appointment. Broadly 
stated, his aim seems to be to bring the 
Church in this country intocloser relations with 
American life and institutions. . . . The 
immediate effect of this formal endorse- 
ment of the liberal wing of the American Catho- 
lic Church may not be altogether what the 
Pope hopes and desires. The controversy be- 
tween the conservatives and liberals has reached 
such a stage of bitterness that not even the 
voice of Rome can at once allay it. Certainly 
the conservatives can hardly te expected to 
bail with delight a letter which condemns and 
feverses their most cherished views. For a 
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long time they will feel exceedingly sore, 
though as good Catholics they will be careful 
to give no outward expression to their feeling. 
But the ultimate effect of the Pope’s liberal and 
enlightened policy will be to strengthen the 
Church in this country. It will increase the 
authority and prestige of his Apostolic Dele- 
gate, who has already won the cordial respect 
and good will of intelligent Americans, not 
only within, but without the Church. 





THE RUSSIAN TREATY. 


(From an interview with George Kennan, the well- 
known writer and lecturer on Russian subjects, in 
The Times, New York, ¥une 26.) 

** We do not need an extradition treaty with 
Russia. All of the possible advantages are 
with Russia. No American criminal would 
ever think of going to Russia for refuge. It is 
a land constantly and universally under police 
scrutiny. A stranger entering the country with 
a false passport would be subject to punish- 
ment under the law of the land tor forgery, and 
it would not avail him, if he were a citizen of 
the United States, to plead his citizenship 
And, perhaps, that is about right. A criminal 
would increase his chances of discovery by 
going to such a land for protection. No, it is 
all for Russia, and it is designed to enable 
the Government to get hold of ‘ Politicals,’ 
against whom a criminal charge may be 
trumped up to get them into the country. 

“It isa great pity that, in making the treaty, 
if there was to be one, the Government of the 
“United States did not insist upon having in it 
the provision of the treaty made a year ago 
between Russia and Switzerland, by which it 
was provided that the penalties inflicted in 
Russia for certain crimes should not be greater 
than penaities for like crimes imposed upon 
Swiss subjects. The treaty also gave the ex- 
tradited person the right to be returned to the 
country from which he was extradited if he 
complained that the penalty for the crime for 
which he was‘transferred was greater than that 
imposed in his own country. 

** If Russia can be held to the strict enforce- 
ment of the text of the treaty, and no extra- 
dited person sent from the United States is to 
be tried as a political offender, the outcome 
will be a remarkable one in case a person 
charged with having attempted to take the life 
of the Czar or a member of his family, is ex- 
tradited. The treaty says that such an offender 
shall not be sent to Russia as a_ political 
offender. If he were tried as a murderer, he 
would not lose his life. There has been no 
judicial killing in Russia for many years. But 
he would be tried as an offender against the 
life of a member of the royal family, and he 
would be shot if found guilty, and he would be 
held to be guilty, perhaps, as others have been, 
if he were proved to have been in the neigh- 
borhood where some one else did do the kill- 
ing.” 


FOREIGN COMMENT ON THE FAIR. 


L’ Indépendance Belge, Brussels. — The Chi- 
cago Exposition is certainly unfortunate and 
the incidents which make against its success are 
multiplying. The exhibitors have protested 
indignantly against the attempt to make them 
pay for the motive-power required for their 
exhibits, saying that they would rather with- 
draw these exhibitsaltogether. Nor issuch dis- 
satisfaction confined to the foreign exhibitors. 
A prominent Boston firm has also threatened 
to withdraw rather than to allow itself to be 
bled in this fashion. Then the Columbian 
Guards threatened to strike unless their pay was 
raised from $60 to $75 per month. The 
quarrel between the Directors and the for- 
eign exhibitors has also increased. . . . 
The foreign exhibits are grand beyond all 
precedent ; the native display is no less so, but 
the accommodation at the Fair is charged for 
at ruinous prices; the water is bad, and likely 
to produce epidemics. 


' La. Patrie, Montreal.—Undoubtedly the 





Chicago Exhibition is the most remarkable 
show the world hes ever seen; it surpasses 
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all similar expositions in almost every respect, 
But it is rather to be doubted that it will be a 
great success from a financial point of view, 
The proverbial rapacity of the railroad compa- 
nies and the Chicago hotel-keepers practically 
closes the Fair against a mass of people who 
have neither the inclination nor the means to 
allow themselves to be scalped by these gen. 
try. An exhibition is an affutre de luxe, which 
will not attract people if they have to fairly 
ruin themselves. What made the Paris Exhi- 
bition so successful? Paris is the centre of a 
part of the world where, within a radius of 200 
leagues, live nearly too millions of people. 
The entrance fee to the Exhibition-grounds 
was very low—it never was higher than 20 
cents, and was afterwards lowered to 7 cents. 
Things are different at Chicago. Situated 
400 leagues inland, with an entrance-fee of 50 
cents, lodging at $2, high prices for everything, 
and excessive fares—it will be visited by com- 
paratively few persons. It is hardly to be ex- 
pected that Europeans will appear in large 
numbers. 


La Epoca, Madrid.—Chicago must not be 
judged by the first impression which it creates, 
In beauty this city cannot be compared to 
other American cities, for instance New York 
and Washington. Chicago isthe capital of a 
country of pork-butchers who have grown rich, 
but among whom European customs and 
usages have taken little root. The city is 
divided into two parts; the business quarters, 
which are extremely ugly, and the residences, 
The part of the latter may, perhaps, be com- 
pared to St. Johns, near London, or Passy, 
near Paris, but nothing superior. 


Fl Correo Catalan, Barcelona, Spfain.— 
Queer incidents are multiplying at Chicago. 
We have already related how the Swiss exhibit 
has been closed for a time as a protest against 
the arrest of one of the exhibitors who had 
been accused of violating the customs regula- 
tions, We hear now of an ingenious attempt 
on the part of the American thieves to despoil 
the Swiss section of its valuable exhibit of 
watches and jewelry. ‘The thieves managed 
to dig a hole under the floor up to where these 
riches are exhibited, and had already begun to 
remove the floor when the plot was discovered. 
Strange to say, no arrests were made. ‘The 
loss would have amounted to about $250,000. 


Sydney Herald (Lib.), Sydney, Australia, — 
The following amusing thing occurred in Chi- 
cago. The hotel proprietors of that city had 
complained very seriously that the rates of 
the railroad companies would prevent the Fair 
from becoming a success. Ata meeting be- 
tween railroad directors and hotel men the 
former offered to make a reduction of 30 per 
cent, in their fares, if the latter would consent 
to lower their charges 20 per cent. to show 
their patriotism. ‘This was resented as a piece 
of impertinence by the hotel men, who said 
they proposed to manage their affairs without 
interference from others. One of these gentle- 
men remarked amid great applause that he 
** aint doin’ this thing for his health, and doant 
want ter run fer Congress.” Evidently their 
patriotism did not permit them to allow any 
reduction of their own profits. 


| SUSPENSION OF FREE COINAGE IN 


INDIA. 


The Journal of Commerce and Commercial 
Bulletin, New York.—There seems to be no 
room for doubt that the British Government 
has determined to permanently suspend the 
free coinage of silver at the India mints for 
private parties. This action concerns primarily 
and principally India and the United States. To 
India, it means that the $40,000,000 more or less 
of silver bullion annually sent thither, converted 
into coin, and thrown into the general circula- 
tion, can no longer find any such use. . « «+ 
One of the most immediate effects in India, 
therefore, must be a very serious monetary 
disturbance and an equally serious derange- 
ment of the investment system to which the 
natives have been from time immemorial ac- 
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customed. It isto be further considered that 
India always stands in the relation of a largely 
creditor nation to the rest of the world; and 
having been accustomed to receive her bal- 
ances inthe form of silver which has been 


immediately turned into coin, the question | 


arises in what way is this creditor balance 
to be in. future paid to her? ‘The fact that 
settlements have always so far been made to 
such a large extent in the precious metals 
shows that India has no wants that can be 
depended upon to fill this hiatus through cor- 
respondingly increased imports of merchan- 
dise. Here, then, arises a radical obstacle 
to the free course of the foreign exchanges 
of the country, and one all the more difficult 
to be overcome from the inelasticity of the 
financial methods and the commercial habits 
of the people. This is a question which 
India’s rulers must have already considered, 
and it is to be presumed that they have decided 
to leave these difficulties to drift towards their 
own adjustment, hoping that some way may 
be found for making settlements with India 
through 
ver. This is the more probable because 
official intimations are already forthcoming 
that, in due time, the finances of this de- 
pendency are to be placed upon a gold basis. 


This alternative might be well enough for 
India, provided it proved realizable; but 
what does it mean for other countries, aud 


especially our own? Where is the gold to 
come from for such a stupendous monetary 
operation? Where is the country that, at the 
present time, could part with any even moder- 
ate amount of its gold without suffering em- 
barrassment? This scheme points to a mone- 
tary revolution, the scope and consequences of 
which it is impossible to foresee. It has- 
tens towards consummation the tenden- 
cies begetting an international scramble 
for gold, which have inevitably resulted 
from the rapid demonetization§ of silver; 
and from this time forward every gold- 
using country may be expected to employ 
every means within its reach not only to keep 
such stocks of the metal as they possess but 
also to augment them atthe expense of others, 
In this sense, the monetary crisis becomes 
world-wide, and its outworking and _ results 
cannot but be awaited with much anxiety. 
For the United States, this event has but 
one lesson—to lose no time in following the 
action of India. With the India demand for 
silver withdrawn, and an inevitable large fur- 
ther decline in its price, we may surely safely 
conclude that Congress will promptly rid us of 
the dangers connected with our existing com- 
mitments. Our single policy is now more than 
ever to conserve our gold. 


DISADVANTAGES OF PEACE. 


[Condensed from The Spectator, London. 


The advocates of peace say, and till to-day 
we should have believed say truly, that peace 
teaches peoples to settle difficulties as private 
firms do, and disinclines nations for war. But 
as far as we can see the irritability of nations 
grows by peace instead of lessening. ‘The 
French really hate the Germans harder than 
they did twenty years ago, and are beginning 
to hate us too, and the _ Italians also, 
as if peace had only enriched their gen- 
eral fund of malignity. ‘The Germans are 
less fussy, but more inclined to spend their 
bouled ire upon the Russians. As _ for 
these, peace does not make them love the Ger- 
mans one whit better, or the Austrians, whom 
the whole Russian army would eagerly attack— 
more eagerly than they would have attacked 
before peace began. ‘There has been no moral 
effect of the peace, though it has now lasted 
among the great Powers unbroken for more 
‘han twenty years. There has been none of 
the calming effect of sleep, none of the pacify- 
ing effect of a holiday, none of the good temper 
often begotten by a period of reflection. A 
visit by a monarch to a friend, like that of the 
Hapsburg to the Quirinal, or a false statement 
about a statesman, like that attributed to Herr 


remittances of gold instead of sil- | 
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| Brandes about President Carnot’s family, or 
the marriage of a Princelet.in the far East of 
Europe, makes the great nations ready to bite 
each other from malice, and would, were not 
the biting likely to be so costly, compel war. 


ILLITERACY IN RUSSIA. 


| Zhe Evening News, Newark, N. J.—At a 
/recent meeting of a society of teachers in St. 
| Petersburg, one of their number read a paper 
| on illiteracy in Russia that contained statistics 
lof a startling nature. They were gathered 
| principally from the records of the recruiting 
|service, and showed that, in 1886, out of a 
total of 195,000 recruits, 145,000 were unable 
to read or write, and none of the whole num- 
ber had been in a schoolroom for more than 
two weeks. With the growth of the popula- 
| tion there had been no proportionate increase 
in the number of schools, and consequently 
the percentage of illiteracy was even greater 





and more startling at the present time, 
having increased year after year, and 
j}under the same lax management showing 


no signs of improvement. In the agricultura! 
districts it was approximately ninety to ninety- 
five. Of the peasantmen and laborers, or field 
hands, but thirteen per cent. could read and 
write; of the women but one-fifth of one per 
cent. were possessed of such knowledge. Not 
far distant from St. Petersburg—in districts 
just outside of the corporate limits of that city 
—there is an average of but one school for 
every 200 villages, and few of these will accom- 
modate more than fifty pupils each. It might 
be argued that this lack of education or educa- 
tional facilities was traceable to a want of am- 
bition or indifference on the part of the people, 
but the author of the paper assured his hearers 
that such was not the case. On the contrary 
the parents of the children had petitioned the 
authorities to grant better educational oppor- 
tunities, to build more school-houses, or to so 
arrange matters that their offspring could 
at least master the rudiments of an edu- 
cation. In almost every instance they were 
met with the reply that it was impossi- 


ble to enlarge the schools or build others 
as no adequate provision had been made 
for them by the authorities. According 


to this investigator, in European Russia, 
with a population of 85,395,209 and an area of 
3,902,227 square miles, there are hardly more 
than 18,000 schools, although the actual needs 
of the people would call for ten or twelve 
times that number. Could any greater proof 
be produced of the utter disregard for the wel- 
fare of a people than this absence of educa- 
tional institutions? Should the miserable, 
abject, slavish condition of the Russians occa- 
sion any wonder among other nations when 
the true cause is shown in such a startling 
manner? 


REFORMS WITHOUT REVOLUTION. 


Democrat and Chronicle (Rep.), Rochester, 
NV. Y.—A telegram from St. Petersburg states 
that the Russian Imperial Council is consider- 
ing a proposal for separate land tenure by the 
Russian peasantry who are now laborers for 
the local communes. ‘his proposition is likely 
to receive favorable consideration. . . . 
The Council is a deliberative body with large 
powers. It was constituted in 1810 by Alex- 
anderI, ‘The establishment of thisCouncil by 
an autocratic sovereign was a distinct advance, 
and quite as great as was warranted by the 
conditions prevailing in the Empire. The 
proposition before the Council is worthy of 
more than passing notice, as it marks the be- 
ginning of another great reform umlertaken 
voluntarily by the Government of Russia. It is 
an interesting fact that great reforms have been 
brought about in Russia by government or royal 
initiative, and without revolutions, The estab- 
lishment of the Senate in 1711, as the highest 
judicial authority in the Empire, with the 
powers of a deliberative body, was a great ad- 
vance. Then came the Council of the Empire 
in 1810. Local self-government by communes 
has existed for years, ‘The peasants of Estho- 
nia, Courland, and Livonia were emancipated 
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by Alexander I., in 1816, 1817, and 1819. 
The Czar, who succeeded Alexander I., Nich- 
olas, was a man of many admirable qualities, 
who slowly carried forward the work of ad- 
vancement, His career was ended by his 
humiliation in the Crimean war. Alexander II. 
made his name illustrious by the emancipation 
of the serfs, This was the greatest act of 
justice ever voluntarily undertaken by any 
sovereign, 


SALUTING THE “IRISH FLAG.” 


Kélnische Zeitung (National Liberal), Koln. 
— The Home-Rule Bill has not yet been passed, 
and already we hear that a European Power 
has acknowledged the flag of the Irish Repub- 
lic (1) We are told thatthe A’atserin Augusta 
dipped her colors to an excursion steamer, full 
of Tammany men, and the See-Adler followed 
suit. Weare sorry to disturb the dreams of 
the brave Hibernians, and the J/rish News is 
mistaken in believing that our officers acknowl- 
edged an ** Irish” flag. If any of our cruisers 
were to meet anywhere on the ocean a vessel 
sailing under the green flag with the harp, such 
vessel would be made to heave to, and would 
be declared a prize as much as the vessels of 
the Spanish Insurgents whom Captain v. Wer- 
ner-captured. Our fleet will not fight for Ire- 
land against the British, even if we should miss 
the assistance of Irish whiskey-bottles and shil- 
lelahs in our coming struggle. Our gallant 
Sailors probably never heard of the pretensions 
of the ‘‘Irish” flag, and mistook it for the 
colors of a club, to which they returned a 
common courtesy in dipping the ‘‘ Iron Cross,” 





JAPAN AND KOREA. 


The Japanese people are extremely jealous 
of their national prestige, and do not, there- 
fore, look with favor upon any foreign occupa- 
tion of adjacent territory and islands of the 
Pacific Ocean. The Japanese press is on this 
account very loud in advocating a vigorous 
course by the Japanese Government against 
Korea, to prevent that peninsula from falling 
into the handsof a European power on account 
of its present party feuds. 


The Japan Mail (Independent), Yokehama. 
—We are not altogether satisfied with the 
policy which the Government has pursued 
towards Korea during the past ten years. 
There is no fixity of purpose, and everything 
has been managed by fits and starts. Hence it 
is feared that the resolute attitude assumed by 
Mr. Oishi on the subject of indemnity for 
losses sustained by Japanese merchants on 
account of the prohibition of the export of 
beans, may fail, at the supreme nioment, to 
obtain the support of the home Government. 


Nichi Nicht Shimbun (Conservative), 7o- 
kio.—The Tientsin Convention provides that 
should either Japan or China desire to send 
troops to Korea, intercommunication must pre- 
cede the act. In such an event other Powers 
having interests in Korea will doubtless adopt 
the same course, and endless troubles may be 
occasioned. Japan and Chinashould codperate 
to secure the peninsular kingdom from falling a 
prey to any other Power. That must be 
regarded as the real object of the Tientsin 
treaty. 


Kokumin Shimbun (Independent), Yokohama. 
—It would not be difficult for the Japanese 
Government to regain its lost position in 
Korea, did it only pursue an independent and 
strong line of policy without regard to any 
other Powers’ opinion of its actions. ‘The 
Minister of Foreign Affairs should follow the 
development of events and imitate the conduct 
of the English Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
who, in times of crisis, adopts all necessary 
measures on his own responsibility without 
even consulting the head of the Cabinet. 
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THE HOME-RULE QUES- 
TION. 





The Celts and the Anglo-Saxons. 


The Times (Conservative), London.—Two 
centuries have passed away since the British 
settlers of Londonderry beat back the Celtic 
army of the last and most bigoted of the 
Stuarts, and foiled the great conspiracy of 
Irishmen and foreigners against the liberties 
of England and Europe. It is impossible that 
at such a time as-this the events of that he- 
roic struggle, and the manifold resemblances 
between it and the contest in which we are 
now engaged, should not present themselves 
to the minds of Irish Unionists. Then, as 
now, the majority of the Celtic Irish stood on 
one side, and the men of English and Scottish 
blood stood against them. ‘Then, as now, 
alien intrigue and alien gold were the main- 
springs in the movement to fling off the British 
yoke and expel the British settlers. Then, as 
now, the Celts made their supreme effort to 
defeat the forces of Anglo-Saxon civilization. 


Mr. Gladstone’s Crowning Work. 


La Minerve (Liberal), Montreal.—There-is 
no doubt that the present struggle between the 
partisans and adversaries of Home Rule will 
end with a victory for Ireland, although iy: 
months may yet elapse ere the measure 
finally adopted. Its enemies have attacked 
the third clause with an energy and courage 
common to men fighting behind their last 
breastworks, Amendment upon amendment 
has been proposed to retard the final issue, 
and the old veteran has given the mot dordre 
to his friends: Do not reply to the Opposition. 
But this grand old man with noble views, 
humanitarian sentiments, and full of the spirit 
of justice is obliged to be on the alert contin- 
ually in this terrible struggle. The majority 
of the Government is so sinall that the Union- 
ists have taken courage, and they speak aione 
in the hope to defer the issue until after the 
autumn elections. Nevertheless, the greatest 
cause for apprehension lies in the fact that 
some of Mr. Gladstone’s own people have be- 
gun to speak for the integrity of the Empire. 
{t is not likely that the House of Lords will 
oppose the work of the great Premier. The 
House of Lords is already extremely unpopular 
by its systematic opposition of all great 
measures of modern progress, it risks its exis- 
tence by a resistance to the majority of the 
Commons in the present case. It may be 
confidently expected that the general elections 
in the autumn will result in a triumph of the 
friends of Home Rule, and the acceptation of 
this law will crown one of the grandest careers 
in the lives of men, 


The Tactics of the Opposition. 


Daily News (Liberal), London.—The Gov- 
ernment cannot fail to interpret correctly the 
signs of public approval with which its policy 
of businesslike perseverauce is generally re- 
garded. Electors who returned candidates 
pledged to Home Rule do not want a number 
of speeches in favor of principles enunciated 
from hundreds of platforms. They want work 
and they want votes. There is a time for 
controversy and there isa time for action. Im 
this case the time for controversy has passed, 
and the time for action has arrived. Home Rule 
can be settled only in one way, and until it is 
settled, English reforms will of necessity be 
delayed. The tactics of the Opposition are 
tortuous, but not obscure. They want to 
damage the Government and to protect the 
Lords. They want an excuse for saying that 
Liberals care for nothing except Irish Home- 
Rule, and that if Englishmen wish for their 
own measures, they must rely upon a Con- 
servative Ministry. 


Playing with Civil War. 
Cape Argus (Ind. Imp.), Capetown, —The 


attitude of the Ulstermen towards the Home- 
Rule Bill and still more the encouragement 
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which is being given to it by the leading Eng- | 
glish Unionists continue to form the most in- 

teresting topic in home politics, and if we 

must Say so, engage us more than our own 

affairs just now. We may offer some excuse 

for the action of men whose very being is 

saturated with hereditary antipathy, but there 

is no such excuse for English politicians, who 

are actually daring to play with threats of civil 

war in order to win a political triumph. 





GERMAN AFFAIRS. 





Russia’s Assistance Needed. 


Moshowskji Wzyedomosti (Panslavist), Mos- 
cow.—There is much reason for reflection in 
the accounts of the elections to the Reichstag. 
The decided victory which the Socialists, under 
the leadership of Bebel and Liebknecht, have 
gained, shows clearly what part Russia is 
destined to play in the great European concert 
of nations. The German Government needs 
Russia’s assistance against the growing in- 
fluence of Socialism ; without that assistance, 
civil war will surely break out in Germany. 
Austria has also need of Russia to save herself 
from the insolence of the Magyars. Without 
the help of Russia’s strong hand these Empires 
must fall victims to the revolutionary elements 
within their own boundaries. 


An Ultramontane Proposal. 


Miinchener Allgemeine Zeitung (National 
Liberal), Miinchen.—The Ultramontane Aegens- 
burger Morgendblatt offers the following pro- 
posal: To insure the success of the Centre 
Party, this paper advocates strong religious 
pressure upon the voters, A newclause should 
be added to the catechism, making it a deadly 
sin to vote for a Protestant. 

Would it not be just as well to add a new 
paragraph to the penal code, making the voting 
for other than Centre candidates punishable by 
States Prison, or even death ? 


The Cost of Militarism. 
[Condensed from Germinal, Paris.) 

Sooner or later the time will come when the 
nations will call a halt to militarism. Itseems 
to have come in Germany, but it cannot lead 
to any practical results until the wisest nation 
gives an example. It would be worthy of 
France to give an example at least in the way 
of cutting down expenses, That much can be 
done in this way is proved by the German 
Army, which, although it is nearly as strong | 
as ours, costs 400,000,000 francs less. In round } 
numbers the armament of Europe may be put 
down at the following cost: 






ci cchccbiemescesss niipnina + 950,000,000 francs 
Russia ........... bebCadeccncecnocess 935,000,000 francs 
Great Britain............ Discs cama +. 700,000,000 francs 
EM bsah cadeencsicebececeseces 575,000,000 francs 
Austria + 350,000,000 francs 
DIE tages Ocuengivesccceteseesesd 350,000,000 francs 
itch ec netasehgheeecen cd se® . 170,000,000 francs 


Yet who dares to say that the French army 
is superior to the German? 


German Interest in Our Navy. 


Kreuz Zeitung (Bureaucratic), Berlin. — 
Lieutenant Vreeland has been appointed Ma- 
rine Attaché of the United States Embassies in 
Germany, Austria, and Jtaly, with’ the resi- 
dence at Berlin. It is not the first time that a 
naval officer has been appointed to such a po- 
sition. The Washington Government has fol- 
lowed the development of our fleet very closely, 
and, to judge from its own achievements in 
this line, with considerable profit. Is it not 
time that our own Government should return 
the compMment by appointing a Marine At- 
taché at Washington? The officers of the 
Kaiserin Augusta have not only seen some- 
thing of the American cruisers, but have also 
visited the great shipbuilding establishments of 
Cramp & Sons at Philadelphia, and, to judge 
from the articles which these officers have 
published in the journals, it is certainly in the 
interest of our navy that we should closely 
watch the development of American naval ship- 





building. 
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Current Events. 





Wednesday, June 21. 


Several banks in California and Ohio suspend... ., 
Senator Leland Stanford dies at his home in Palo 


Alto, California...... >even persons are killed by 
lightning during a circus performance at River Falls, 
WOeevevee The temperature im New York City 


touches 97°. 
In Madrid it is ascertained that an explosion which 
caused a fatal panic ina circus was the work of An- 
archists...... Sixteen men are killed by explosion of 
benzine in Odessa. 
Thursday, June 22. 


The.Reading Railroad managers decide two avau- 
don the reorganization plan...... Sixteen persons are 
killed and many injured by a tornado in Eastern 
Kansas...... The bail of ex-Commissioner of Labor 
Peck and his stenographer is declared forfeited...... 
Ex-President Harrison delivers the address at the 
unveiling of the Fort Dearborn memorial in Chicago, 
Governor McKinley is the recipient of an ova- 

tion at the World’s Fair...... In New York City, H, 

Sheldon & Co., prominent coffee-merchants, fail, 

In the manceuvring of the British Mediterranean 
fleet off Tripoli, the first-class battleship Victoria 
is sunk in a collision with the battleship Camper- 
down, and about 400 men are drowned, includ- 
ing Vice-Admiral Sir George Tryon...... In the 
French Chamber. of Deputies, M. Millevoye raises 
the question of the stolen documents, and reads 
a list of alleged recipients of bribes from England; 
the Chamber almost unanimously condemns the 
documents as spurious...... In the House of Com- 
mons, Mr. Gladstone states the alterations that the 
Government has decided to make in the financial 
clauses of the Home-Rule Bill...... Ambassador 
Bayard presents his credentials to the Queen....., 
Mr. Phelps begins his argument before the Bering 
Sea Court of Arbitration. 

Friday, June 2% 

Importau: panks in California, New York, and 
other States suspend..... The lumber-shovers’ strike 
at Tonawanda is settled. 

The Panama Committee of Inquiry reports to the 
Cuamber of Deputies; MM. Floquet and de Frey- 
cinet are exculpated, and the story of the bribing of 


104 deputies is pronounced false...... ‘The new finan- 
cial clauses of the Home-Rule Bill are made public, 
oaaese Rioting by Socialists occurs at Lubeck.* 


Saturday, June 23. 

At the World’s Fair, an official inspection of the 
Manufacturers’ Building is made; the Haytien 
Building is opened...... Many interesting papers are 
read before the Women’s Conference at Northfield, 
pO Prof. d; M. Schaeberle, who made eclipse 
observations in Chili for the Lick Observatory, re- 
a eee The Infanta Eulalia sails for Europe on 

TOUraine.....s President Cleveland appoints 
Maurice J. Power Shipping Commissioner for the 
Port of New York. 

Iris said that the German Government will have 
in the new Reichstag a majority of one for the Army 
Bill..soes The prospects for passage of the Home- 
Rule Bill are becoming dark, on account of dissatis- 
faction with the financial clauses; the Parnellites 
issue an appeal to the Irish in America...... M. 
Norton confesses that he forged the documents pub- 
lished by the Cocarde, and alleged to have been 
stolen from the British Embassy in Paris...... An 
uproar occurs in the Italian Chamber; Premier 
Giolitti rebukes Radicals, and is denounced by them, 


Sunday, June 25. 

Bruce Joy’s statue of Gladstone is unveiled at the 
World’s Fair; religious exercises are held in Festival 

| ape It is said that the latest crevasse in Lours- 
jana will cause a less of $1,000,000...... The Ocean 
Grove camp-meeting services are opened...... Dr. 
McGlynn returns from Rome on the steamship 
Werrd..eess Two teachers are dismissed from the 
Wilson Industrial School, New York, on account of 
meimbershipin the Theosophical Society. 

The German Ministers claim a majority of ten for 
the Government...... Berne, Switzerland, is tempo- 
rarily in a state of petty seige because of Anarchist 
outbreaks, 

Monday, June 26, 

Governor Altgeld, of Illinois, pardons the Anar- 
chists Fielden, Schwab, and Neebe, at the same time 
arraigning in severe language Judge Gary who con- 
ducted the trials......At the World’s Fair, the New 
Hampshire Building is formally dedicated...... The 
Viking ship starts from New York on her trip to 
Chicago...... The Italian Government enters a 
protest to Secretary Gresham, growing out of a $200 
suit in a New York City Court......In Wall Street 
money rules at 20 and 30 per cent. 

The Indian Government suspends the free coinage 
of silver...... The report for Sunday shows 455 deatlis 
from cholera in Mecca...... A sailor on a French 
vessel in the Tyne dies from cholera, 


Tuesday, June 27. d 
The sixth annual convention of the Republican 
League of State Clubs is held at Saratoga.... Brook- 
lyn Day is observed at the World’s Fair; exercises 


in Music Hall......The annual meeting of the Army 
of the Potomac Association is held in Boston...... 
Alumni Day at Yale and other universities......In 


New York City, a jury awards Mrs. Pollock $37,500 
against her father-in-law, for alienating her hus- 
band’s affections...... Stocks advance on reports of 
heavy imports of gold; money easier, at roand 15 
per cent. 

Services in memory of Vice-Admiral Tryon are 


held in London...... Daly’s new theatre is opened 
sbedas Mr. E. J. Phelps continues his argument in the 
Bering Sea case...... Ahlwardt, of the German 


Reichstag, is again convicted of libel. 








Convenient. Safe. Profitable. 


Gold-Bearing Certificates 


We bave among the investments of our house 
some $30,000 of Gold-Bearing Certificates 
doubly secured, based on preferred stock in 
a large, well-known Company. The security 
is equal to that of savings-banks, and the 
profits larger. ‘These we shall dispose of at 
par. 

They have for investors a number of desir- 
able features, among which are : 


Ist: Six per cent. interest, payable semi-annually. 

2d: They ure made doubly secure. Investors who 
wish high-class security, and good interest, 
will tnd them: the very best. 

3d: They are issued in sums to suit, from $i0 up- 
wards, 10 multiples of ten. 

4th : The principal is made payable in terms to 
suit, as in three years, six years, and so on 
up to fifteen years, 

5th: Holders of these Gold-Bearing Certificates 
will enjoy special benefits and privileges : 
an interest coupon can be used on the pur- 
chase of any of our publications any time 
during six months before such interest 
coupon becomes due. 

6th: A simple und safe system or method of 


transfer, enabling you to sell a part or all of 
your holdings, conveniently and without 
expense. 


Send for descriptive circular, free. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 
18-20 Astor Place, New York. 


A BRIGHT BOOK FOR BOYS. 


q ABLE OF THE Hp, 


qt s * © ey ” mi Mens 
- THE STARS . 
CONSTELLATIONS: 


Astronomy Without a Teacher, 


By ROYAL HILL. 

A new and original method by which all the 
more conspicuuus stars, constellations and 
other objects of interest in the heaveus, 
that are visibe to the naked eye, cau be 
easily and certain'y ideutified witbout In- 
struments, Globes or Maps, including u 
novel and simple invention—a perpetual 
time-table wherewith a child may “tell 
the stars” atany hur. Printed on super- 
reyul fine paper. 4to, with two charts and 
14 cuts, Beautifully bound in cloth with 
handsome gilt desizus. Price, $1.0u. 


** All that is needed to identify easily all the leading 
Stars and constellations,”"—Pror, C F 
ton, 


“*T have examined ‘ The Stars and Constellations.’ 


- . heartily recommend it."°—Pror. S. P. LAnG- 
par. Director of Allegheny Observatory, Allegheny, 
a. | 


““* The Stars and Constellations’ pleases me very 
much.”—J. K. Rees, Director Columbia College 
Observatory, New York, 

** Very useful in making a student acquainted with 
the Principal objects in the heavens.”—ALFrev G. 
Compron, Prof. College of City of New York. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS 


THE PILGRIMS: 
A Story of Massachusetts 
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Our Special Bargain Counter. 


| 


C2>° During the next Two 
and 


valuable Chart of fistory 


regular price ts $2.00. 


Weeks the price of this unique 


well be $7.50, post-free. The 


Ludlow s Concentric Chart of History. 





Novel. Unique. 
Accurate. 





Sweden, Deumark, 


India, Egypt, Lydia, Phoenicia, The Jews, 
Sculptors, Architects, Literary Characters, Roman Republic, Romau Emp 


cient Literature, etc., etc, 













Itgives the separate and contemporaneou 
States, England, Scotland, Ireland, France, 


A VALUABLE 
INVENTION, 


Meee oe ee ee 





THis unique device, il- 
lustrated aud patented 
by James LupLow, D.D., 
givesata glance the sep- 
arateand contemporaneous 
History of each Ceutur;,, an- 
cient and modern. Price, $2, 
postage free. 


It consists of 19 fan-shaped 
segments of stout cardboard, 10 
inches long and 7 inches wide at 

top, fustened upon a common 
center ul bottou:. Each sezyment 
represeu'ts the history of a coun- 
try or subject, and is divided by 
circles. Between the circles are 
giveu,systematically dated,the 
important events of each cen- 
tury. By opening any two or 
more segments the contempo- 
raneousevents of the respective 
countries can be instantly seen, 
examined and compared. The 
device isan importantaid in com- 
paring and remembering histori- 
cal events, and in either a ceneral or 
special study of tie bistory of the world, 


ry of the United 
v, Spain, Italy, 
rkey, Greece, 
lern Painters, 
4 ent Art, An- 








Norway. Netherlands, Ru 
be Popes, The Ch 


** Admirable in design, skillful in execution, accufate in detail.”—R. S. Storrs, D.D. 
*-A very ingenious and valuable device for bringing historical events together in their proper 
reiations of time and of cause and effect.”"—David Cochran, LL.D., Pres. Polytechnic Institute, 


Brvovklyn. 


“It holds an ocean of fact ina thimbleful of space.’’—Jesse B. Thomas, D.D. 





w* 
+ + BY 
| Vol. V., ‘‘Columbian Historical Novels.” 


12mo, cloth, 368 pages. 


The New York Herald says: 


**A good book, a very readable book, and an instruc- 
tive book. It deals with our forefathers of Plymouth 
Rock fame; carries us through the story of their suffer- 


AY Pri | ings in England during those grim old days when the 
. A. Youn, Prince- | : 


King had the right to tell his subjects that they must 
either ‘conform’ or lose their heads; through the days 
of their exile in Holland, and their strange and heroic 


JOHN 


a aA 
“; “~~ 


R. MUSICK + + 


A delightful volume, beautifully illustrated, 


$1.50, post-free. 


experiences on the bleak shores of Massachusetts Bay. 

‘It is by no means easy to reproduce the feelings, the 
language, the customs, and the prejudices of two hun- 
dred years ago, but Mr. Musick has succeeded wonder- 
fully well. He has written an exciting story, its various 
parts woven together by historic incidents, and we turn 
page after page with continued and increasing interest.” 


The first seven volumes of ‘* The Columbian Historical Novels” are now ready. Vol. VIII. will be issued in 


August. Each volume is complete in itself 


| and secular press of the country, pastors and preachers, 


teachers, folks young and old, have united in praise 


A desirable and instructive gift for young readers. 


The religious 
men eminent in the various walks of life, students and 
of this Series. Send for illustrated circular of the Series, 


| containing our Special Advance Order Blank, critical comments from many sources, etc. 


COMPANY, Publishers, (8 and 20 Astor Place, New York 
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Synonyms and Aiibonynis: in the 


FUNK & WAGNALLS’ STANDARD DICTIONARY 


THIS DICTIONARY WILL EMBODY MANY NEW PRINCIPLES IN LEXICOGRAPHY. 
2,200 PAGES ABOUT THE SIZE OF THIS PAGE; NEARLY 





5,000 ILLUSTRATIONS 


IT WILL CONTAIN OVER 
, MADE EXPRESSLY 


FOR THIS WORK ; 280,000 WORDS ; MORE THAN TWICE THE NUMBER OF WORDS IN ANY 
OTHER SINGLE-VOLUME DICTIONARY, AND 50,000 MORE THAN IN ANY 


OTHER DICTIONARY 


OF THE LANGUAGE. 


Send Twenty-five Cents for a Copy of Handsomely Illustrated Prospectus, Containing Sample Pages. Colored Plate of Birds 
by Prang, Opinions of Critics Who Have Seen the Plan and Portions of the Work, etc. If You Purchase a Prospectus in 
This Way, and Afterward Accept Our Special Offer, Given Below, You May Deduct the Cost of the Prospectus From Price 
to be Paid for the Dictionary, and Need Send Only 75 Cents (Instead of $1.00) With Acceptance Blank. 





PRICE WHEN ISSUED, BOUND IN HEAVY SHEEP, IN ONE VOL., $12; IN TWO VOLS., $15. 


IN TWO VOLS., $10. ONLY ONE DOLLAR 


Synonyms and Antonyms. | 





The treatment of synonyms and antonyms in 
the Standard will be a characteristic of the Dic- 
tionary.. The idea will be to bring out the finer, 
nicer distinctions of words, especiallywith refer- 
ence to correct, established usage at the present 
day. 

The English, as a composite language, had 
originally a great number of words of Saxon, 
Latin, and French origin almost or quite identi- 
eal in meaning. With the advance of the lan- 
guage these have been steadily differentiated, 
until it is now exceedingly difficult to find any 
two words, however nearly alike, that do not 
separate from each other at some point either in 
meaning or in use. is process, which is still 
actively going .on, stantly enriching the 
language, enabling writer or speaker 
to find an exact almost every shade of 
thought, such as ‘other word could quite so 
perfectly express. 

In this work, accordingly, the term synonyms 
has been used in a general sense to denote pairs 
or groups of words similar in meaning or asso- 
ciated in use, and has even been extended in 
some instances to include the discussion in a sin- 
gle article of contrasted terms. Thus such | 
words as induction and deduction, infection and | 
contagion, imagination and fancy, can be more | 
fully defined by comparison and contrast than | 








would be possible by the treatment of each term | 


y- 
Crabb’s celebrated work, “English Syno-| 
nymes,”? was published in 1824, and, though not 


, yet superseded, is thoroughly antiquated. Not 
ouly so, but it originally contained many errors, | 
some of which have been perpetuated by succeed- | 


while in the main admirable, are fragment- | 
ary, and that of Charles John Smith often lacks | 


the sharpness and clearness of distinction needed 
to put the student instantly in possession of the 


essential differences of words compared. While 
these and other works have been consulted, none | 


has been followed, but a thoroughly independent | 
course has been pursued. 

Our method has been in every group to take. 
some one word whose meaning is well known or | 
capable of being succinctly stated, and to com- | 
pare similar and dissimilar words with this 
central term, thus avoiding the vagueness that 


TO ADVANCE SUBSCRIBERS, IN ONE VOL., $8; 


NEED BE SENT WITH ORDER. SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. See Acceptance Blank Below. 





| attends the easy sliding from synonym to syno- 
nym, and keeping the cohesion and unity of the 

| group. 

Where a word has accepted usage in more than 


ences made to other points for treatment of 
distinct meanings. Thus, under absolute in yo- 
eabulary place, such synonyms as arbitrary, irre- 


ITE, PERFECT, and PURE. In accordance with the 
general plan of the work, the synonyms have 
been held closely to present popular usage. Many 
elegant archaisms and recondite literary uses of 
interest to scholars have been left to the defini- 
tions, and dropped from the synonyms. The 


made far exceeds what has heretofore been done 
in this department in any similar work. 

It is believed that this part of the work, while 
of interest and value to all, will be of especial 
value to young writers, who are often aware that 
the word which first occurs to them is not the one 


ortoo much. In very many such cases, by turn- 
ing to the word thought of and glancing at the 
| group of synonyms, the very term desired will be 
| promptly found. 


| The Synonym, Antonym, and Preposition 
Features Very Valuable. 





“A useful feature in the Standard 
| Dictionary is the giving of antonyms 
as well as synonyins.’’—BRaApsTREET’s, 
New York City, 


| “It Will More Than Supply Every 
Dictionary Need of students, authors, and 


one prominent sense, the synonyms at one point | 
have been held toa single signification, and refer- | 


apparent on the slightest examination of the specime" 
pages, is the large space given tosynonyms. This isa 
feature too often neglected in compiling dictiona- 


ries.""— The Educational Courant, Louisville, Ky. 


“It will stand at the head of all 
American dictionaries in matter of 


| Synonyms and antonymas. | have taken 


| the Century Dictionary. 


pleasure in comparing the sample pages with 
It bears the com- 


| parison well.’",—W. R. Comincs, Superintendent Pub- 


sponsible, and supreme are gathered; while for | 
other synonyms the reader is referred to INFIN- | 


number of groups treated and of references | 


to express their thought, saying either too little | 


lic Schools, Norwalk, Ohio. 


The Indication of the Correct Use 
of the Preposition.—"In many particulars 
it is a decided improvement upon any of its prede- 
cessors; the order of definitions, the quotations, the 
etymology, the synonyms and antonyms, the iliustra- 
tions of the correct use of the accompanying preposi- 
tion, are new and valuabie features.""—B. B. Snow, 
Superintendent of Schools, Auburn, New York. 


A Feature that Will Prove Most 
Helpful in Pennsylvania and Else- 
where.—'I have carefully examined the sample 
pages of the Standard Dictionary. I have compared 
the pages with corresponding pages in Webster's 
Unabridged and Worcester’s Unabridged, and regard 
the Standard as much superior. I like its plan of 
giving the most usual definitions first. Another 
feature, which will be specially valuable to teachers 
in this part of Pennsylvania, where the German 
language is used so much, is the fact that the proper 
prepositions to be used with certain verbs are given.”’— 
Rev. Wm. C. Scuazrrer, A.M., Principal Palatinate 
College, ssl Fa. 





Our Special Advance Offer 
is clearly shown by the following 
ACCEPTANCE BLANK, 

which please read, sign, and return, or a copy of it: 


| Messrs. FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 


families. Its synonyms will be invaluable.’’—Assy | 
ing writers. The worksof Whately and Graham, } Morton D1az, Belmont, Mass. 


A Valuable Aid to the Intellectual 
Worker,.—" [he general presentation of antonyms 
as well as synonyms adds important value to this work 
as a manual for the intellectual worker,”’—Detrozt 
Journal, 


** The critical acumen exhibited in 
the work favorably impresses me. It is exhaustive, 
splendidly illustrated, and particularly valuable be- 
| cause of synonyms given with clearly-drawn differ- 
| ences of meaning.’-—Cuaries Parkuurst, Editor 
Zion's Herald, Boston, 


An Important Feature Incorpo-| 


| ratea.—- It is safe to say that no work ever had | 


lan abler corps of workers. 





18 AND 20 Aston PLace, NEw YORK. 
1 accept your offer for a copy of your Dictionary 
(bound in sheep), and herewith forward you Onk DotL- 
LAR in part payment for the same, and will for- 
ward you the remaining SEVEN DoLLArs* when you 
notify me that it is ready for delivery. It is understood 
that if lam not satisfied with the work I shall be at 
liberty to send it back within three days after I receive 
it, and you will return my money. 
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*If Wanted Bound in Two Volumes, mark out the 


A valuable feature, } word SEvEN and write over it tne word NINE. 
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